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Churches thrive by the blessings which they 


diffuse to others. They are never so strong at home 
as when they are employing their strength wide 
abroad through the world. That church which is 
only taking care of itself will die of selfishness. That 
church which is co-operating with God for the whole 
world will go, in the power of God, from strength 


to strength. 


Henry Ward Beecher. 
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A stirring religious novel. 


terest throughout. 


Basic Truths 


cloth. 
spirit. 


finished. 


More of such books are needed just now 
among those who are pleading the restoration 
of Apostolic Christianity. 

JAMES C. CREEL, 
Plattsburg, Mo. 


It is the voice of a soul in touch with the 
Divine life, and breathes thruughout its pages 
the high ideals and noblest conception of the 
truer life, possible only to him who has tarried 
prayerfully, studiously at the feet of the 
world's greatest teacher. 

J. E. CHASE. 


It is a good book and every Christian ought 
to read it. 
L. V. BARBREE, 
Terre Haute, Ind, 


It is a strong book and worthy of unquali- 


RELIGIC US TELESCOPE, 


dramatic situations, and holds the reader's in- 


RAM'S HORN, 


By Hersert L. 
Front cover stamped in gold, gilt top. 
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Our Own Publications 


Altar Stairs 


By Jupce,Cuaries J. Scoriecp, Author of A Subtle Adversary. Square 
12mo., cloth. Beautifully designed cover, back and side title stamped in 
gold. Illustrated, $1.20. 


A splendid book for young or old. Just the kind of a story 
that creates a taste for good reading. No better book can be 
found to put in the hands of young people. It would make a 
splendid Birthday or Christmas Gift. | Read what those say 
who have read it. 


The story will not only entertain all readers, but will 
also impart many valuable moral lessons. This is an age 
of story reading and the attention of the young espe- 
cially, should be called ¢o such books of fiction as ‘‘Altar 
Stairs." 

W. G. WALTERS, Bluefield, W. Va. 


If one begins this story, he will not put it down 
until the very satisfactory end is finished. 


CHRISTIAN OBSERVER, Louisville, Ky. 


It strikes the right key and there ‘is not a 
single false note in the book. 


; CHRISTIAN GUARDIAN. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


It abounds with One of the most delightful stories that I have 
had the pleasure of reading. 


N. ELLIOTT McVEY, 
Versailles, Mo. 


of the Christian Faith 


Witxett, Author of 7he Ruling Quality, etc. 


Chicago, Ill, 


Post 8vo. 
Illustrated, 75 cents. 


A powerful and masterful presentation of the great truths for the attainment of the life of the 
Written ina charming and scholarly style. 
attention so closely that it is a disappointment if the book has to be laid aside before it is 
Read what the reviewers say. 


Its fascination holds the reader’s 


his volume presents a comprehensive view 
of the subjects, though the author disclaims 
completeness. 


CHRISTIAN MESSENGER, 
Toronto. 


Professor Willett’s work is a new study of 
the old truths. The author’s style is becoming 
more and more finished; his vocabulary is 
wonderful, and his earnestness is stamped on 
every page. 

JOHN E. POUNDS, 
Cieveland, Ohio. 
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EDITORIAL 


The “denominational interest” to which appeal has been made 


Christian Union. 


What Baptists are Saying. 
ERRETT GATES. 

Concerning the union of the First Christian and the Memorial 
Baptist churches in Chicago, the Western Recorder, a Baptist 
newspaper has the following to say: 

“The only common ground between Baptists and Disciples is 
that both regard immersion as essential to baptism. They are anti- 
podes on depravity, the Holy Spirit, regeneration, repentance, 
faith, experience of grace, intent in baptism, and apostasy. 

“This union furnishes a striking argument in favor of the whole- 
some need of faithful and intelligent doctrinal preaching. Had 
the Baptist or Disciple congregations understood the distinctive 
principles for which they stood this union would never have been 
consummated. “We venture suggestion that Baptists will make no 
mistake if they regard the Memorial Church as lost to the denom- 
ination.” 

The editor of the Western Recorder must be acquainted with 
a particular kind of Disciples and Baptists if he has found them 
“antipodes” apart on such fundamental doctrines as are mentioned. 
There are all kinds of Baptists and all kinds of Disciples. The Bap- 
tists are at “antipodes” among themselves on some of these doc- 
trines, and so are the Disciples. The editor might better have said 
that some Disciples and some Baptists are at antipodes. The writer 
has met Baptists and Disciples who were in perfect agreement upon 
the essential doctrines of Christianity. Would there be any objec- 
tions to their coming together in organic union? The Baptists of 
the Memorial Baptist Church and the Disciples of the First Chris- 
tian Church found themselves in entire agreement. I take it that 
under such a condition the editor would advise organic union. 
But not so; he goes on to say that the Memorial church should 
be considered as lost to the denomination. 

But if these two churches were not ready for union when will 
churches ever be ready for it? When the editors consent to it? or 
when both the denominations unanimously agree to it? Then union 
between Baptists and Disciples would never begin, for all the editors 
on both sides will never consent to it, and there will never come 
a time when every one in both denominations will be ready for it. 
If the progressive wing of the Disciples could agree to such a 
union, the anti-organ Disciples would withhold consent until the 
splendid pipe organ in Memorial church were taken out. If the 
regular Baptists would agree to it, then the Hardshell Baptists 
would object until all the Disciples were re-baptized. 

It is fortunate for the beginnings of the reunion of the two bodies 
that they are congregational in form of government. Local 
churches can thus consult their own local needs and _inter- 
consideration, as 


ests, and make them primary in_ their 


they should. Why should Baptist churches in New York 
or London dictate to a Baptist church in Chicago what 


it shall do, as far as itS local work and policy are 
concerned? If one Baptist church departs from the faith and prac- 
tice of other Baptist churches then it ceases to be a Baptist church. 
But here is a Baptist church in Chicago that has in no particular 
departed from Baptist faith and practice and still claims Baptist 
fellowship. It has united with other Christians who agree in faith 
and practice with it, to do Christ’s work the more effectively. How 
has it violated any obligation belonging to the Baptist fellowship 
as a whole? 

The first business of a Baptist or a Christian church in Chicago 
is to bring men in Chicago, who are neighbors and fellow citizens, 
into right relations with each other, and with God, and not to keep 
Baptists or Disciples in good standing and full fellowship with 
Baptists and Disciples in New York. In other words a church’s 
first duty is to its own community and then to the unsaved in 
other lands. 





to stop any further union of Baptist and Christian churches, holds 
the same relation to universal Christian interests that “corporate 
interests” hold to popular interests. Every local church has a big- 
ger interest to serve than that of the denomination with which it 
is in fellowship. 
the denominational though no thorough denominationalist ever 
To him the sect is the Kingdom of God, and the 


Sometimes the universal interest conflicts with 


confesses it. 
growth of the sect is the coming of the Kingdom, and the only 
coming of it he knows anything about. Whoever heard of a street 
railway corporation regarding the loss of its franchise as anything 
else but a “loss to the corporation”? Tell the corporation that it 
is a gain to the people, and it will respond, “To H—— with the 
people.” 

Of course the universal church, the Kingdom of God, is not very 
definitely organized—it can not make its demands visibly felt. It 
is “righteousness, joy, and peace, in the Holy Spirit.” It is broth- 
erhood, and the coming of brotherhood among Christians is just 
as clearly a coming of the Kingdom as a coming of brotherhood 
among other men. Brotherhood is unity and peace. Any breaking 
down of walls of separation among Christians, any bringing together 
of the estranged is a coming of the Kingdom, and an answer of 
Christ’s prayer for unity. Because we can not answer it largely 
and signally, we should not be deterred from answering as we can. 

The “All India Baptist Conference” of Missionaries held in 
March, 1908, passed the following resolutions: 

“1. That this conference heartily approves of holding a congress 
representing Baptists and Disciples and all allied bodies in India, 
Burma and Ceylon, in 1912.” 

“2. That it is the opinion of this conference that steps should 
be taken to form a union of Baptists, Disciples and allied bodies 
in India, Burma and Ceylon.” Thus it seems again that the mis- 
sionary churches upon foreign soil are the quickest to recognize 
the folly and evil of our sectarian divisions. Christian union is 
destined to come first upon the foreign field, and to force the home 
churches for very shame to put away their petty differences and 
sectarian pride. 


“First Fruits.” 


Our subscribers will rejoice with us over the first fruits of the 
new arrangement which THE CENTURY has made in moving into the 
new building devoted to religious journals. The United Religious 
Press building is occupied. by the journals of four different denomina- 
tions, thus realizing in a practical way something of the true spirit 
of Christian union. As a large number of local church papers are 
published here we are in the very center of Christian journalism in 
the West and able to take advantage of many courtesies. The 
Christian Century Company is by no means free from financial prob- 
lems, in fact, we are still looking to some friends to help us meet 
a financial crisis next month, but meantime we are able to greatly 
improve the typography and make-up of the paper, thus bringing it 
more into harmony with the best modern journalism; also we are 
beginning this week a new serial story which will be greatly 
appreciated. BUSINESS MANAGER. 


Japan Makes Innovations in Forest Movement. 

Japan is the only government in the world which takes upon 
itself the working of its lumber business, according to Consul Gen- 
eral Henry B. Miller, of Yokohama, in a report in which he quotes 
the director of the Japanese Forest Bureau. 

The Mikado’s government has set apart a quarter of a million 
dollars to build sawmills and lumber roads, manufacture lumber 
in remote districts, and put it on the market. Except railroad ties 
for Manchuria roads, the Japanese government exports no timber 
It is all needed at home. 
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Correspondence on the Religious Life 


George A. 


Che Correspondent:—‘“Why is it that the children who are taught 
religion the most serupulously often break with it in their adult 


years?’ Preachers’ children are proverbially careless as to church 
life. The faith which is the very life of the parents is frequently 
totally ignored by their children. The home teaching seems in 


these cases to count for nothing. The child totally neglected so far 
as parental oversight is concerned frequently finds his way to a 
vital religion. Wherein lies wisdom in the culture of the child?” 

The soul of the child does not be- 
Every man of us must find God in 


Every individual is distinct. 
long to the parent but to God. 
his own way. The religion of the parent cannot be handed down 
to his child. If it could it would not be religion. You can deed 
property but not faith. The imaginative and practical boy must 
not be forced to the mathematical formulas of his father. He must 
have room or he will rebel. The prosaic would save himself many 
heartaches if he could be appreciative of the fire and faith of the 
mystic. 

A soul is the most awful and delicate thing in this universe. It 
is the divine life in man. Life—that is the word. Life so strange 
and yet so familiar, so commonplace and yet so illusive; so vulgar 
and yet so transcendent; so dull, yet so passionately wild; so visi- 
ble, and yet so darkly invisible; so sure and yet so fragile and un- 
certain; so largely physical and yet so wholly spiritual; so fixed 
to earth; yet so eternal and independent in the mighty sweeps of 
its imagination. Oh! Life! divine Life! We must mark its infinite 
variety in the children who come trailing clouds of glory after 
them. Let the parent meditate upon this life of God in his child 
and know that he can do it no wrong without serious consequences. 
The parent’s business is not to put his own creed in the soul of his 
child; but to guard its God-life so that it may have full and free 
development. The child is to be taught; but not sectarianly taught. 
There must be a large margin of freedom. The soul is the most 
important thing in the universe. It belongs to God. It is the heir 
of all the past. Heredity, the law of which seems so capricious may 
have given the soul of a Tauler to the son of a Pharisee. Some 
spiritual grandmother may have been the real ancestor through 
whom Ged endowed the boy. The father will err in thinking the ° 
boy ought to be a reproduction of himself. If the child is to be 
a real spiritual soul he must come to have a faith of his own. Every 
individual experience will be his teacher. Every suffering and 
every joy; every defeat and every victory, every sin and every 
prayer, and every enemy and every friend will have their bearing 
to fix for him his sou! in God’s universe. Happy for him when his 
parents can give him not forced but delicate and sympathetic 
direction. The average religious parents are too listless and lazy to 
understand the souls of their children. They talk to them as if 
they had the understanding of men. It is a serious blunder to so 
indifferently deal with the immortal minds of the young. It is 
sinful to cramp the religious imagination of a child, more sinful 
than to bind the feet as the Chinese do. Religion is good, roman- 
tic, ghostly, never dull, tender, motherly, imaginative, and exact- 
ing as nature. It has given us the best of stories, music and pic- 
tures. Christianity supports laughter. “Oh the Joy of Living” 
is the shout had has come from the Cross. It is so and the child 
ought to be taught that it is so. Thus shall the parent save the 
child and the child the parent. The home ought to ever be an 
atmosphere of light, the light of o happy religion. The child 
will not likely break with that which serves its best life. 


“Father and Son.” 

This book is published anonymously in England and imported 
by Scribners. It is the story of a tragic break over religion between 
father and son. The parents were both “Plymouth” Brethren. The 
father was an authority in geology. Huxley called him a “hodman of 


Science.” He was good on detail; but missed the larger language 
of his field. In religion he was a hard loyalist. There was no 
smile in his religion. All was law and nothing was love. In reli- 


gion he walked by the sight of the literalist and not by the faith 
of the mystic. 
small sect contained all truth. 
good people, but he had not covenanted to do so. 
raised among the “saints.” 
allowed to read any fiction. 


His religion to him was the only true one. His 
God in his merey might save other 
The son was 
He had no companions—was not 
He was assidously taught the letter 





Campbell. 


of the Bible. But its poetry was not interpreted to him. He Was 
baptised early, before he knew what the life of man was. He 
did some pastoral work for his father. The “saints” were odd, some 
of them grotesque. The softer lights did not fall upon their rigid 
lines. The boy talked beyond his experience. He talked like , 
“Saint” when he was but a boy—a dangerous procedure. jg 
mother died when he was but eight, and on her deathbed dedicateg 
him to the informal ministry of the “Brethren”. A step-mother who 
was an Episcopalian, but afterwards by much insistence on the 
part of the father, was immersed and became one of the saved 
understood him better and brings some humanity into his raising 
But the most of his young life seems to have been devoid of chilq. 
hood because of the hard religious system so strictly held to by his 
parents. 

The father loved the boy and passionately labored to raise him 
in the narrow faith of the Brethren. But he failed. When the 
son came to himself he had gone far from tne father, and the 
father’s heart was sore, tragically sore. The biographer who is the 
son says: What a charming companion, what a delightful parent, 
what a courageous and engaging friend, my father would have 
been, and would pre-eminently have been to me, if it had not been 
for this stringent piety which ruined it all.......... Let me 
speak plainly. After my long experience, after my patience and 
forbearance, I have surely a right to protest against the untruth— 
that evangelical religion, or any religion in a violent form, is a 
wholesome or valuable or desirable adjunct to human life, 
It divides heart from heart. It sets up a vain, chimerical ideal 
in the barren pursuit of which all the tender, indulgent affee- 
tions, all the genial play of life, all the exquisite 
pleasures and soft resignations of the body, all that enlarges and 
calms the soul, are exchanged for what is harsh and void and neg. 
ative. It encourages a stern and ignorant spirit of condemnation; 
it throws altogether out of gear the healthy movement of the con- 
science; it invents virtues which are sterile and cruel; it invents 
sins which are no sins at all, but which darken the heaven of 
innocent joy with futile clouds of remorse.” 

Can we be earnest in our religion without being fanatically violent! 

Surely it is true that to overload the child with the encun- 
brances of a foreign or a parental creed is to endanger his loyality 
and devotion in later years. 

The Spectator concludes its review of “Father and Son” with the 
following suggestive paragraph: 


The Complaint of Tomorrow. 

The occasional clash of the generations at moments of transition. 
is as inevitable as the natural affections between parents and 
Those of us who are not yet old may probably live to 
Already the social observer 
may see indications of a turn in the tide. Certain children are 
now brought up upon an exactly opposite system to the one held 
up for condemnation in this book. Will they ever complain to their 
parents? It is more than likely. “I was,” we can imagine some 
future autobiographer lamenting, “the dearly loved child of an 
excellent father and mother. My health and my happiness were 
never out of their thoughts. I was shielded from every hardship, 
and there was always someone to turn my thoughts from every 
distress. No burden was put on my conscience. Even the difference 
between right and wrong was slurred over lest a hard and fast 
rule should narrow my sympathies or cramp my imagination. 
Meanwhile my spiritual nature was starved. The book and the 
toy shop were ransacked to make me happy. All that love or 
money could do was done for me. Yet I was sad. The spectre 
was that secularity overshadowed my life. 


children. 
read a similar book on opposite lines. 


“My nurse was forbidden to speak to me of religion. If I asked 
about the soul my mother changed the subject. When I pondered 
upon the whence and the whither, I was fibbed off with fairy tales. 
I saw other children going to church and I longed to go, but was 
not allowed. ‘Church,’ I was told, ‘would not interest me.’ Was I 
frightened at night, my mother altered my supper-hour and talked 
to me of indigestion. Not even the comfort of the conventional 
guardian angel was left me. When my dearest friend died no one 
spoke to me of heaven, and I remember once hearing my father 
and mother discussing the desirability of sending me to the sea 
side ‘to help me to forget.’ Thus I grew up alone. More and more 
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divided from those who could not share my highest and most inti- 
mate thoughts, in the end the breach was inevitable, and alas, the 
gulf between us widened. The tragedy was real, all else was super- 
ficial, ete. etc.” 


Austin Station. Chicago. 





The Spirit of Religious Journalism. 


(Continued from last week.) 


WiLL F. SHaw. 

It is the will of Christ that his disciples receive his Spirit—that 
Spirit essential to the solution of the world’s problems, to the 
apprehension of all truth. In truly religious journalism the Mas- 
ter’s Spirit will be sought as the solvent in questions social, moral, 
religious, philosophic, psychologic, theologic, ad categorandum. 
Opinions may vary in direct ratio with the multiplication of media 
of communication, but that one Spirit must control the output of 
press, as well as of pulpit, is becoming a common sense of the fol- 
lower of Christ. 

Moreover, the Spirit which directs the disciple of our Lord to 
his unreconciled brother before offering his gift is today knocking 
loud and long at the editorial sanctum with the divine request that 
brothers of the press, as meekly as brethren of the pew, make 
mutual overtures toward perfect understanding and reconciliation 
before telling it to the entire brotherhood, or rushing like knights 
of old, with lances poised—but unlike heroic knights, with lances 
poisoned into the lists of fratridical conflict. The disintegration 
of Christian reputation or character is not the acme of any jour- 
nalism. Religious journalism no more should engage in deadly 
antithesis than apostles of Christ. 
tomless tub through which the waters of doctrinal and differential 
conceit waste upon the soil. 


Their house divided is a_ bot- 


Herein lies the need of a representative press—one that shall 
reflect the spirit of an entire Brotherhood and the Master. The 
Gospels reflect not only the Spirit of the Son of God—they reflect 
the Spirit of the inner man, of brotherhood—and therein is the 
double authority of the Christ, letter and Spirit. A press voicing 
the common spirit of a common people, controlled by the Spirit of 
Christ would be invincible. 

In fundamentals, in life principles, in accepted truths, in Scrip- 
tural statements of fact, in Christ’s commands, our papers must 
speak essentially the same thing, or degenerate into a phonogra- 
phie Babel for which the confused or amused crowd pays its nickel 
and takes individually its choice. 

In consideration of our correspondent’s disparagement in the 
comparative planes of religious journalism, in response to the sug- 
gested “scramble for existence,” may we not ask if the experiment 
of vicarious journalism has not been sufficiently tried? The press 
is no more venal than the pulpit. It needs men who may give 
themselves, as to the world, wholly to its ministry and as in the 
preaching of the Word, they who print should live thereby. Temp- 
tation to unsafe investment by the inexperienced, unsophisticated, 





uninformed or overinformed in religious journalism, rare as it may 
have been, too seriously impairs confidence in our publications to 
long delay the project of a representative press backed by the 
means of a constituency whose honor, whose financial ability and 
integrity should be as integral as its teachings, and whose 
responsibility would be co-extensive with the fraternal output and 
benefit accruing. 

The voice of Jesus as it came to Peter repeatedly appeals, 
“Feed my sheep.” Whatever the sesquipedalian, terminologicals, 
whatever dissertations on opinionated liberty, whatever the illimit- 
able category of recent and indispensable bibliography, whatever 
the stage of evolutionary and critical hypotheses rejuvenated to 
date. sane journalism neglects not its Master’s triple mandate for 
food. Or, while the one safely lies in the subscription fold, the 
ninety and nine as safely break the fence and find pasturage else- 
where; for most people, like sheep, know pasture when they see 
it. Feed: “Line upon line, precept upon precept; here a little 
and there”, not a mighty little! Chapter by chapter—not a few 
desultory verses—but all of John’s beautiful Gospel. Our papers 
convey the only Gospel of John to some homes; “if the light within 
them be darkness, how great is that darkness!” 

Teacher training courses for those who can not classify—the 
busy nighttoilers; trainmen, milk-venders, night watchmen, postal 
clerks—industrial slaves to whom Sunday’s rest and special classes 
never come. Give us a toiler’s Bible commentary, Bible outlines, 
Book analyses, condensed sermonettes for the non-church-goer, de- 
votional literature; the devotional spirit. until one comes from the 
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reading of his religious paper as from converse with God; feeling 
like prayer, like work, like praise, like searching his Bible, and not 
for a club to brain his belligerent brethren; feeling that in all the 
darkness and cloud of life here has been a rift through which has 
shone the star of hope; feeling that clusters of grapes from a land 
of promise. and not lemons, have been handed him with flowers 
from Eden and a breath from Paradise. He gets enough of suicide 
and moroseness and sordidness from the dailies. Doubts, foibles, 
inconstancies and prognostications may be had for the copper 
morning or night; he seeks in his religious reverie, a definite mes- 
sage for his daily life. 

The cry for “constructive irenicon” is as old and virile as the 
Pauline declarations: ws 
And the Holy Spirit still stands guard over forms of sound word 
and doctrine in sacred text and reverent oratory. 

The worth of a paper, like that of a person is not measured en 
tirely by size nor vocabulary. What facts, what truths are most 


“Knowledge puffs up “Love builds up.” 


worth?” may be more vaguely represented in sixty pages than 
in sixteen. To supply religious needs and point to religious duty 
and opportunity—“to bear witness to the truth”—that is of most 
worth. 
Chicago, Tl. 
(To be Continued.) 


Two-Fold Plea and a Double Demand for Men. 





There is a sufficient reason for the falling off in attendance at 
the Theological Seminaries. There is not a denominational plea 
before the world for which a twentieth century young man would 
die. The ministry of the Gospel is a holy military service. It 
offers opportunity for sacrifice. It appeals to the heroic. If one 
has not enough of imagination to see the chances for heroic service 
in the home land, the romance of foreign missions is an open book. 
lf the recruiting agents of the Kingdom are not crowded with 
applicants, it is prima facie evidence that they are not recruiting 
stations of the Kingdom at all. 

In the year of one hundred years we must look well to our sup- 
ply of preachers, and particularly to the numbers that are volun- 
teering. It is not merely that we have three thousand vacant 
churches, and two thousand open fields calling for men, but we 
ourselves are facing a judgment day. We are on trial before the 
coming generation. As we face our Centennial, the young men of 
the next century’s first quarter are deciding whether we are really 
speaking the words of God and doing the works of God in the 
world or not. If they find us true to the plea of a hundred years 
ago they will rally to the banner we uphold. If not they will pass 
us by inexorably. The judgment of the young man is without mercy. 

There is less excuse for any failure on our part, because we have 
inherited from our fathers a two-fold plea that ought to reach 
the heart and fire the spirit of America’s young men. There is the 
plea for the union of God’s people, which ought to be as irresistible 
a call as Abraham Lincoln’s alarm for the union of the states. 
Then the plea for world-wide evangelism is ours. The old guarantee 
of the Christ stands, “And I if T be lifted up will draw all men unto 
8v our fruits in these two regards the new generation is 
judging us. In the day of our glorious Centennial opportunity 
may we not be found wanting. 


me.” fF 


W. R. WaRREN, Secretary. 





Further Extension of the Laymen’s Movement. 


Three new Secretaries of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
have recently been secured, of whom two are for the further develop- 
ment of denominational Laymen’s Movements, and one is for the 
United Movement. 

The Southern Baptist Movement has secured as its Secretary, 
Professor Henderson of Bristol, Va. The Southern Presbyterian 
Movement has secured a second Secretary, in the person of Mr. 
Pratt of Richmond, Va. The general Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment of the United States and Canada, has secured Mr. Lyman L. 
Pierce to be one of its general Secretaries. Mr. Pierce is a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota, was Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
at Trenton, and later at Washington, and for the past two years 
has been in Australia and New Zealand where his work has been 
notably efficient and successful. 

Secretary Taft’s address at Carnegie Hall, New York, on MIS- 
SIONS and CIVILIZATION, has been issued by the Fleming H. 
Revell Co.. and may be secured at two cents a copy or $10.00 per 
1,000, carriage paid. 
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IN THE TOILS OF FREEDOM 


BY ELLA N. WOOD 


A Story of the Coal Breakers and the Cotton Mills. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Land of the Free. 
ERE’S a green ‘un for you, Mr. Breaker Boss,” said Garry 
McFee, pausing before that worthy gentleman and exhibiting 
a small boy whom he held by the hand. 

“What! this milk-faced baby? They are running so many little 
kids into the breaker these days that one might take it for a 
nursery.” 

“Well, you know you are partly to blame for that, seein’ you 
issued an order for fifty more breaker boys,” said Garry. 

“Hold your mouth, young man, and get to work. I don’t propose 
to be told by you what I am to blame for.” 

“What’s your name?” said the breaker boss, turning to the small 
boy. 

“Jean Kirklin, sir.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Eight going on nine.” 

“Well, you are a kid. Here, put this on,” and the boss handed 
Jean an old coat which was several sizes too large for him. “You 
will need this to keep you warm,” he said, but in his own mind he 
thought, “He will not look so small with this coat on and I will send 
him high up on the breaker, for that little chap won’t bear close 
inspection yet awhile, but we will soon put some color on his face,” 
and he gave an inward chuckle. 

“Please, sir, may I sit with my brother?” said Jean to the boss. 

“O bother your brother! You'll work better if you sit with some- 
body that won’t baby you.” 

Jean followed the boss out of the office into the great, noisy 
breaker. It was the first time he had ever been inside and he looked 
curiously up into the high tower, to the top of which the lump 
coal is carried by elevators, where it is crushed to the desired size 
by heavy machinery, and then runs zigzag down through long 
chutes to the spouts by which it is loaded on the car. As his short 
legs climbed up the breaker after the boss, he saw long rows of 
boys sitting on each side of the chutes, busy picking the pieces of 
slate from the coal as it traveled down. Up and up they climbed 
until Jean’s limbs were weary and it seemed as if they would never 
stop. At last, almost at the top, the breaker boss stopped in front 
of a burly German boy with a hard face and a wicked eye and said, 
“Here Pete, is a youngster I want you to break in. You just see 
that he keeps busy.” 

Jean had all he could do to keep back the tears as he looked long- 
ingly down the interminable rows of breaker seats for a glimpse of 
his brother Nelson, but in vain. Then he bravely dashed his hands 
over his eyes and sat down on the rough board bench by the side of 
Pete Schneider to begin his first day as a breaker boy, while the 
breaker boss walked back and forth in front of the chutes and 
watched the boys as intently as they did fhe coal. Pete immediately 
began a steady flow of foul talk such as Jean had never heard in all 
his young life before. The vilest oaths and most indecent language 
fell from his lips, frequently accompanied with a slap on Jean’s 
shoulders or a punch in his ribs that almost took his breath away. 

The hours wore on, Jean’s shoulders ached and his head was dizzy 
from looking steadily at the constantly moving coal and listening to 
the unceasing roar of the breaker. His fingers felt as if they would 
freeze, but he could wear nothing on his hands, for the slate could 
only be grasped quickly enough with the bare fingers. 

“Don’t they ever stop to let the boys rest?” he ventured to ask 
Pete. 

“Oh, you softy; talk about rest! why it’s two hours yet till noon 
and you only get to rest a half hour then. Bully place this is to 
rest. Better bring your cradle along tomorrow and I'll rock you 
awhile.” 

Pete kept on with his jibes and Jean bent lower over the coal so 
that he would not see the tears that could not be kept back. 

“You wait till noon, you baby, and you will be tireder than you 
are now after we get you initiated. Us breaker boys always initiate 
youngsters; they hain’t no good till after they are initiated.” 

Jean’s heart quaked; what could they mean to do to him? The 
noon whistle blew and the boys poured out of the breaker. Nelson 
had the lunch for both in his dinner pail, and had expected to meet 
Jean at the foot of the breaker, but could not find him. So, assisted 
by two or three of the more friendly, he searched diligently in every 

direction, but it was almost time to go back to work when a small 
figure slipped from behind the breaker. 

“Where in the world have you been, Jean?” asked Nelson. “We 
have been looking everywhere for you.” 

“Oh Nelson, I hid. The big boy in the breaker seat with me said 
they was going to initiate me.” 

“Oh Jean, that was just his talk. The boys won’t hurt you, and 
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you might just as well get used to them one time as another. Come, 
eat a bite.” 

Jean took the bread Nelson handed him, but he found it hard to 
swallow. 

“Nelson, won’t you ask the boss if I can’t sit with you?” 

“It wouldn’t do any good, Jean; he wouldn’t let you. If he finds 
out a boy wants anything, he takes mighty good care that he don't 
get it.” 

As the afternoon wore on, even Pete grew less talkative. The 
unceasing work in the breaker will quell the spirit of the strongest 
boys. 

Jean’s back felt as if he could never straighten it again, and his 
poor little fingers were bleeding. Oh, how they hurt! Would he 
ever get home where “mither” could tie them up? 

At last the little body gave out and Jean went to sleep with his 
head hanging over the bench; but a rude rap with a long stick which 
the breaker boss always carried, awakened him. 

“You milk-faced baby, wake up there! What do you think you 
are here for? We hire boys to work, not sleep. Now get lively and 
don’t let me see any more napping.” 

Jean found out afterward that this was no unusual thing; that 
the long hours of constant bending over the black coal as it ran 
down the chute, would now and then prove too much for a boy and 
he would go to sleep, only to be rudely roused by a blow from the 
breaker boss. 

Jean’s first day in the breaker came to an end. When he got 
home, “mither” washed the little sore hands and tied them up with 
soothing ointment, then she held her boy in her arms and talked 
to him until he felt that he could go to the breaker every day and 
sit by Pete Schneider, and never run away and hide again. 

“T can do this for mither. Did she not call me her little man?” 
thought Jean to himself as he crept into bed. 

His second day in the breaker was much like the first, only the 
slender fingers were tender and swollen and the pain in his poor 
little back was almost unbearable. Pete’s tongue ran a little faster 
and was more foul and bitter than the day before. Jean almost 
wished that the breaker would roar a little louder so he could not 
hear him. Never for a moment could he straighten up or slacken his 
search for the passing slate; the slightest tendency to either would 
bring a cruel rap from the ever vigilant breaker boss. 

Three weary days passed and Jean was going into the breaker 
to begin his fourth, when the boss told him to go to the office. 

Jean stood as if paralyzed, his face white and scared and his big 
eyes looking straight into the face of the boss. 

“Fool! What’s the matter with you? Get a move on you and 
don’t stand there like a gop!” and with a push that sent Jean head- 
long he turned to another. Jean picked himself up and started 
toward the office. 

“What can they be going to do with me?” was his thought. “What 
have I done to make them send me there? I have tried so hard to 
do it all right, and I never went to sleep once yesterday. I know! 
couldn’t work quite so fast because my fingers are so sore and 
mither tied them up. What will they do to me?” and so he passed 
into the office and slid sideways into a chair in a corner of the 
room, a pitiful little figure. There were four or five other boys in 
the room and a man sitting at a desk writing. After what seemed 
to Jean a very long time he wheeled around in his chair and looked 
with a stern face at the boys, then picking up a slip of paper asked 
if Jose Kolner was in the room. A shrinking form slowly rose and 
went forward. He had no more than reached the desk when he 
began to cough. The paroxysm was so long and severe that the 
boy took hold of the desk to support his frail body. 

“Well, did you get that up for my benefit?” asked the man with 
a sneer. 

The boy, trying to restrain another attack of coughing, mumbled 
“No, sir.” 

“What gave you such a cough, and how long have you had it?” 

“I’ve been coughin’ for over a year, and Doctor Jones says I 
catched it in the breaker ’cause it’s so cold and dusty there,” replied 
Jose. 

“Blast Doctor Jones! He is the biggest fool in this state, and if 
he did not coddle you breaker boys quite so much you would be 
worth twice as much. Stop that coughing and get out of here. We 
don’t want any such weaklings in the breaker. Is Sandy Kalkara 
in the room?” 

A boy about twelve years old stood up. 

“Come here!” commanded the man at the desk, and Sandy hobbled 
over toward him. The boy’s body was drawn and twisted, his 


shoulders stooped and his coal-blacked hands looked like gnarled 
and stiffened claws. 

“Well, you are a handsome specimen! Wasn’t you told not to 
come to the breaker any more?” 
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“Yes, sir.” replied the boy. 

“Well, what in thunder are you here for?” 

“My father made me come.” 

“Hold out your hands.” 

Sandy held out his claw-like hands and one would have thought 
the pitiful sight would have drawn sympathy from a heart of ada- 
mant, but it only seemed to anger the man in the chair, for he 
struck them away from him and wrathfully exclaimed, “Your 
father is a fool! What he thinks you are good for is more than I 
can tell!) Why them hands could not hold a piece of slate if it 
walked right into them. How long have you been this way?” 

“Over a year, sir.” 

The little boy was so scared that his answers were brief and in a 
very low voice. 

“Speak up! I don’t want any sniveling here. How long have you 
been in the breaker ?” 

“Nearly three years, sir.” 

“Was you this way when you came here?” 

“Qh, no, sir! I had rheumatis’ a year ago.” 

“Well, now you take yourself away from this breaker and don’t 
ever let me see your face here again. And tell your father that if 
he ever sends you back he will get his discharge, too.” 

Poor Sandy hung his head and hobbled out of the room. 

“Js the Kirklin boy here?” 

The question was so sharp and abrupt that Jean sprang from 
his seat and stood trembling before the official. 

“What's the matter with you?” 

“Nothing, sir,” said Jean. 

“Then what have you got your fingers tied up for?” 

“Oh, Mister, they got so sore in the breaker that I couldn’t stand 
it,” and Jean put his offending hands behind him. 

“Now, young man, I’ve heard about enough complaints about the 
breaker for one day, and I want you to understand that this breaker 
is not a hospital nor a place for tied-up fingers, nor for babies that 
can’t stand anything. How long have you been in the breaker?” 

“Three days,” replied Jean, and he winked hard to keep back the 
tears. 

“Let me see them hands.” 

Jean held out the poor tied-up fingers and they were roughly 
taken hold of and the cloths rudely torn off, which set the fingers 
to bleeding again. 

“Now you go back to your seat in the breaker, and don’t let me 
hear of any more tied-up hands. You are there to pick the slate 
from the coal with bare hands. Do you understand that?” 

“Yes, sir,” and Jean turned away with the bloody fingers wiping 
the tears from his eyes. 

How Jean got through the day with his poor, suffering hands he 
never knew, but it came to an end at last and as he and Nelson 
were going home, they saw Sandy sitting beside an old tumble-down 
building at the foot of the culm heap. 

“Why, Sandy, what are you doing there? 
went up to him. 

‘Tm afraid to go home, for my father will beat me,” replied 
Sandy. ‘ 

“Oh, surely your father won’t beat your poor crippled back. Come 
and go home,” and Nelson took Sandy’s hand and tried to lift him 
up. 

“No, I won’t go home. I wish I was dead. Oh, I wish I would 
die tonight!” and Sandy buried his head in his arms and his frame 
was shaken with sobs. 

“What will your mother do if you don’t come home?” asked Jean. 
“I—hain’t—got—no mo—ther,” was the sobbing reply. 

“Oh, poor Sandy! Come along home with us.” 

No answer came from the stricken boy, and Jean and Nelson stood 
by and looked at him helplessly for a few minutes, then turned and 
went on home. 

One morning a few days after this, the body of poor, crippled 
Sandy Kalkara was found at the bottom of a shaft. Did he, in his 
wanderings, accidentally fall into the open mouth, or did he pur- 
posely end his poor, useless life that had been spoiled by the merci- 
less breaker ? 

As Jean trudged on to his work, he saw the men carrying what 
was left of Sandy to his mean little home, and he wondered if he, 
too, would “ketch the rheumatis’ and get twisted up like Sandy,” 
but the roar of the breaker and the unceasing toil soon dispelled any 
thought of Sandy or the outside world. 


CHAPTER IL. 
Caught ia the Toils. 

The crowd at the postoffice in Glen Muir was listening with eager 
attention to the recruiting agent as he told in glowing terms of the 
big wages, free schools and beautiful houses furnished by the Gor- 
don Mining Company in Pennsylvania to its employes. 

‘I tell you, men, you don’t know what it means to live. We do 
things over in America. Why, if a man has a mind to he can just 
about pick up a fortune at his very door. Over here you are every 
one laborers, ground down to a regular servitude. And what is your 
pay? A mere pittance. A bare living.” . 

Another thing,” here the agent grew confidential, “the miner 
Perhaps the Gordon Mining Company would not have thanked 
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company in his hands. If he wants higher wages and 
all he has to do is to ‘strike,’ and the company is 
usually ready enough to come to terms.” 

the agent for throwing out this inducement, but the seed fell on 
fertile ground and as Hugh Kirklin and Joe McFee walked home that 
evening the fruit of discontent began to ripen. 

Hugh’s step quickened as he drew near his home and he saw the 
little vine-clad cottage nestled among the Scottish downs, the fields 
dotted with sheep and cattle stretching into a purple haze beyond, 
and best of all, Maidie, his bonnie wife, standing in the door, her 
girlish beauty aglow with health and happiness, and then as the 
voices of his boys came out to him as they shouted in their play, 
the golden dream that had been awakened by the recruiting agent 
vanished. Joe McFee, divining Hugh’s thoughts, reinforced his argu- 
ments and stopped at the cottage to tell to Maidie in thrilling terms 
the wonderful report, laying special emphasis on the splendid school 
system in the United States. Joe knew she was set on educating 
her boys, and that this would appeal to her strongly. 

Maidie Kirklin was the only child of Mr. Drummore, who had 
been dominie of the Free Kirk in Glen Muir for twenty years. As 
her father’s constant companion and idol she had had many advant- 
ages and her education was much above that of the peasantry about 
her, and now her whole purpose in life was to educate her boys and 
fit them for the men she wished them to become. 

This was seven years before the events in the preceding chapter. 
They had come to America. The “beautiful home” furnished by the 
company was only a miner’s hut in the Black Acre. Hugh had 
never been able to realize the big wages, for an accident in the 
mines had laid him up for weeks and had left him lame, so that he 
could not compete with stronger men. They had of necessity gone 
in debt to the company during Hugh’s sickness, and were compelled 
to trade at the company’s store, where the prices for provisions and 
blasting powder were exorbitant, and it was with despair in her 
heart that Maidie had at last sent her little Jean off to the breaker. 
Tears blinded her eyes as she tied his scarf about his neck, then 
took the little hands in her own as though she would keep them 
from the cruel hurt of the coal. 

Nelson, her oldest boy, who was now eleven, had been in the 
breaker for two years, and Laddie, her wee bairnie, must soon go, 
for the foreman had said to Hugh only the day before: “Send your 
kids into the breaker, Kirklin; we need ’em.” For Hugh to refuse 
was to lose his job. There was no other way, Jean must go. She 
watched his little form toil up the hill and around the culm heaps 
toward the breaker; she saw the glad sunshine and the fields and 
woods joyous with singing birds; she heard the school bell ring in 
the distance and then her gaze fell on a group of men coming up 
the street carrying the poor, crooked body of Sandy Kalkara. Maidie 
had ever been strong-hearted and brave, but the bitterness of death 
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- seized her as she looked from Sandy to the tall breaker that had 


crushed out his life and thought that soon it would crush and blast 
the lives of her own boys as it had his. A sob that had in it the 
ery of anguish fell from her lips, then her failing faith reasserted 
itself and she raised her eyes to the sky beyond and whispered, “Oh, 
my God! Help, for none other can.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Penny and the Inspector. 

When the sun reaches the horizon and the hands of the clock on 
the town hall point to half past six, the earth around Minington 
pours forth streams of humanity. Thousands of men and boys come 
from her black depths, and like a dark procession wind wearily 
around the culm heaps and along the streets to their homes in the 
Black Acre. These are the men of toil; their backs have been bent 
all day at labor in the mines. There is not much joyousness and 
raillery among the men, and only now and then a momentary out- 
burst of mirth among the boys, whose faces have the same weary, 
oldish look as those of the men that have worked for years in the 
mines. 

A little apart from the others and hurrying along is Jean Kirklin. 
Week after week, month after month, he has sat on his bench all" 
day, bending over constantly to look at the coal that passed below. 
His tender hands have become toughened by contact with the sharp 
pieces of slate and coal which cut and bruise them. He has breathed 
the air thick with coal dust until his face is of that peculiar grayish 
white common to children of the mines, but his own brown hair is 
abundant and wavy, and his dark eyes are peculiarly striking, with 
a pathetic look in them that lingers long in your memory when he 
raises them to your face. 

For four years Jean has tumbled out of bed early in the morning, 
eaten a hasty breakfast, taken his dinner pail and gone to the mines. 

In summer the hot sun has poured down on the roof just above, 
almost stifling him, and in the winter his hands have been stung 
and stiffened with the bitter cold. The breaker roars relentlessly, 
the stream of coal passes unceasingly, and Jean has become but a 
part of the terrible machine. 

But as he hurries along he sees only a picture of home—he has 
seen it a thousand times as he sits watching the steady, black stream 
of coal—mother, tired and worn from her day’s work; father, 


stooped and gray with the labor of the mines, and little Laddie on 
the bed. 


Always when Jean gets this far in his picture he pauses 











and swallows down “something” that comes up in his throat; “feels 
like my heart,” he was once heard to say. 

Laddie had been a breaker boy, too. He had gone to the breaker 
one morning three years ago with Jean, and had worked bravely 
day after day for nearly two years; but his slight frame would not 
stand the strain and he began to cough. One morning he could not 
get up, and when Dr. Jones was called, he shook his head and said, 
“Laddie must rest. Keep him out of that breaker.” 

Tonight Jean’s face is animated and his eyes are lit up with a 
peculiar interest. At noon the breaker boss had sent him on an 
errand across the fields to another colliery. On the way back he 
found a bunch of violets which he dug carefully out of the ground 
and wrapped in some dry grass. This was the cause of his haste 
and evident pleasure; he was taking them to Lottie and imagining 
over and over how they would please her. 

Lottie Rominski is a cripple. She went into the factory to work 
when only seven years old, and now at ten she can neither walk nor 
straighten her back. When the miners go home she is always at 
the window. Her little cot stands near so that she can pull her- 
self up by the ledge, and her bright face and happy smile greet 
them as they pass. 

When Jean turned the corner at Grace Church, he heard his name 
called and looking across the street, saw Evelyn, the little daughter 
of Rev. Robert Hathaway, pastor of Grace Church, running down to 
the gate and beckoning to him to cross the street. Older and more 
intelligent people than Jean had been charmed by the bright-faced 
and sunny-haired Evelyn. Her pink gingham dress and white apron 
danced in the breeze as she ran to meet him. 

“Oh, Jean, will you take these to Lottie as you pass by? They 
are some cooky hearts I made after mamma got through baking 
today and here is an apple and a raisin cooky for Laddie. Be 
sure and remember which is which; and, oh Jean, come down after 
supper; Penny is coming and we will have our writing lesson.” 

Jean blushed under the coal dust and stammered out that he 
would take the cookies to Lottie and Laddie. Somehow he never 
liked to have Evelyn see him when he was black and dirty with the 
dust of the breaker, the contrast between her fresh loveliness and 
his grime was so great. 

Jean stopped at Lottie’s open window and her cheery “Hello, 
Jean!” brought a smile to his face. He gave her the cooky hearts 
and the little plant that he had carried so carefully. Lottie was 
overjoyed when she saw the blue violets, and told Jean they were 
the first she had seen this spring, and that she would plant them 
in a tin can and put them on the window where he could see them 
when he passed. 

Jean had started on toward home when he saw Penny sitting on 
the gate post. 

William Penn Crosset was a colored boy a little younger than 
Jean. He had always gone by the name of “Penny,” and was a 
great favorite with the miners, especially the boys. His father 
was a barber and had a snug little income which kept his family 
quite independent. 

“Hi there, Jean! What yer know?” and a handspring landed 
him on the other side of the walk in front of Jean. 

“Oh, golly, Jean, yer ought to been to the fact’ry today and seen 
me git even wid ole stick-in-de-mud.” 

“Why, Penny!” said Jean, “who is stick-in-de-mud, now?” 

“Can’t be but one stick-in-de-mud an’ dat’s the ole boss. I 
mean the young boss what thinks he’s so smart,” said Penny. 
“T’se jes’ goin’ to walk along wid you, Jean, and told yer ‘bout 
de fun. 

“Well, yer know Tilly Obinski was sick today an’ ax me to take 
her place at de loom. I takes her place, but dey pay me more’n 
seventeen cents a day, I tells yer. Well, dat fact’ry ’spector he 
comes round an’ when de ole forewoman heared it she said, ‘You 
kids skin away an’ hide ‘fore de ’spector gits down here.’ Dey 
was a big pile of boxes close to de wall, jes’ a little crack for us 
children to hide behind. De boxes went up high, an’ me an’ Katie 
an’ a lot of other kids crep’ in. I says to dem, ‘Now when dat 
‘spector man an’ de boss gits down here dar’s goin’ to be a mir’cle.’ 

“I hearn dem comin’ an’ talkin’. The boss says, ‘No, we don’t 
"ploy children less’n fourteen years old.’ Jes’ then I jiggled the 
boxes an’ over they went right on de ole boss. 

“Oh, golly, Jean, yer ought to see how many colors his face got in 
a minute; it was black as mine an’ as red as de comb on ole man 
Peterson’s rooster. Katie an’ de whole pack of kids was skeered to 
death. As soon as ole stick-in-de-mud could speak he said, ‘Wat 
in de name of thunder are you kids doin’ here? Go home to your 
mothers, where you ‘long.’ 

“I said, ‘Mister, de fo’woman tole us all to hide ’fore de ’spector 
man come ‘round.’ He made a grab at me, but I was on my way 
home.” ' 

Penny laughed and turned a double handspring. 

Jean laughed heartily at Penny’s story, and asked him if this 
factory inspector was not a new thing in the Minington factory, 
and Penny replied that he had never seen any before. Both of the 
boys knew what an inspector was. The mines had been inspected 
for many years, but not the factories. 

When Jean arrived home one glance at his mother’s face told 
him that Laddie was not as well, and his usual “Hello, Jean.” was 
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in a very weak voice. When he had washed the coal black from hig 
face and hands and put on the clean jumper that hung behind the 
kitchen door, Jean sat down beside his brother. He rarely hag 
any new experiences to relate, for all days were alike in the breaker 
but tonight as he told Laddie about Penny and the factory inspector, 
Laddie’s merry laugh brought his mother into the room. “Why, 
Jean,” she said, “I have not heard the lad laugh like that for many 
a day.” 

“He ought to hear Penny tell it, mither, he would laugh harder 
than ever,” said Jean. 

The sweetest piece of news that Laddie ever had to tell was that 
Mrs. Hathaway had called. The brightest spots in his lonely lif, 
were the visits. Mrs. Hathaway was an angel of mercy to the many 
“shut-ins” in this mining and factory town. Her Bible stories, 
simply told, had pointed out a life of hope that would otherwise 
never have been theirs in this world. Today she had told Laddie 
how Jesus had found a little, lost sheep and carried it in his arms 
back to the fold, then, while gently smoothing the white forehead, 
repeated the twenty-third psalm, and sang softly “Land o’ the 
Leal,” till the tired eyes drooped and she slipped away. 

Mrs. Hathaway had discovered the true worth of Maidie. She 
recognized her fine traits of character and true womanliness so dif. 
ferent from most of the other women of this mining district, who 
were largely Irish and Slavs. Yet she saw her living neighbor to 
these in the truest sense, never holding herself above any one, but 
ever, in spite of her surroundings, practicing in her own life and 
striving to instil into her boys the refined and manly traits which 
so many mothers often fail to inculcate, or, indeed, to show that 
they possess. 

(To be continued.) 





Song of the Out of Doors. 


Come with me, O you world-weary, to the haunts of thrush and veery, 
To the cedar’s dim cathedral and the palace of the pine; 

Let the soul within you capture some of the wild-wood rapture, 
Something of the epic passion of that harmony divine! 

Down the pathway let us follow through the hemlocks to the hollow, 
To the woven, vine-wound thickets in the twilight vague and old, 
While the streamlet winding after is a trail of silver laughter, 
And the boughs above hint softly of the melodies they hold. 


Through the forest, never caring what the way our feet are faring, 
We shall hear the wild bird’s revel in the labyrinth of tune, 
And on mossy carpets tarry in His temples, cool and airy, 
Hung with silence and the splendid, amber tapestry of noon. 
Leave the hard heart of the city with its poverty of pity, 
~ Leave the folly and the fashion wearing out the faith of men, 
Breathe the breath of life blown over upland meadows white with clover, 
And with childhood’s clearer vision see the face of God again! 
—The Cosmopolitan. 


The Woman Who Laughs. 


People like her. Yes, they do, there’s no getting away from it. 
The girl who laughs a ringing whole-souled laugh—no affected simper 
and no silly giggle—is a general favorite. 

A plump, rosy-looking woman rode on one of the suburban trains 
the other day, with two men. She laughed continually, again and 
again. And the men with her laughed too. They were all in the 
best of spirits, though it was easy to see that the girl set the pace. 
Her merry comment and blithesome chatter and wholesome laugh 
kept the other two in a high good humor with themselves, with her, 
and with all the world. 

They were not vulgar, nor boisterous. Don’t understand that, 
please. Their conversation was refined, and their merriment per- 
fectly within the limit of good breeding. 

It was simply that the girl gave a merry turn to everything. Her 
companions were just naturally affected by her irresistible cheeriness. 
It was like sunshine. They laughed as spontaneously and happily 
as if they never had a business trouble or care in the world. 

A woman of that disposition does a man good. She does anybody 
good, for that matter. To be sure, no one wants a perpetual and 
meaningless laughter as a companion. But there is no doubt that 
girl knows when to laugh, and when to show another, graver, ten 
derer side of her nature. 

If it is a time for quietness and thought, even for tears, she 
could probably meet the occasion. It is the ordinary, commonplace 
routine of the day, whereover most of us make a wry face and & 
moan, that this girl transforms by the magic of her laughter. 

Over most things that do not call for tears, we may as well laugh. 
But we forget. And we all, men and women, like the cheery, sunny, 
whole-souled woman who helps us to remember.—Bulletin. 





From the time that the mother binds the child’s head till the mo 
ment that some kind assistant wipes the death damp from the brow 
of the dying, we cannot exist without mutual hel) 
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The Sunday-school Lesson. 





A New King Sought* 


HERBERT L. WILLETT. 


It hecame apparent to Samuel, before many years of Saul’s reign 
had passed, that he was not a suitable man to be king. Such a 
judgment could only be passed upon him, however, by one who had 
the highest ideals of leadership. In many ways Saul was an admir- 
able man. Physically he was an ideal commander. He was brave, 
patriotic and devoted to the welfare of his people. History is full 
of figures of far less worthy kings than Saul. Yet to Samuel’s mind 
he could not endure the test of affairs. And it is Samuel’s view, or 
rather that of the prophetic order, which prevails in our narratives. 

The Three Strands. 

As has been previously pointed out in these studies, we have three 
different strands of narrative in our accounts of this period. One 
set of traditions, handed on from one generation to another, was 
devoted to the memory of Saul, and wherever it appears we get a 
favorable estimate of his career. But for the most part it is the 
admirers of Samuel and David from whose narratives our records are 
made up. These combine to give to David the sanction of Samuel’s 
approval and influence, and of such accounts the one before us is 
an example. It is not without difficulties, which lie upon the 
surface too obvious not to attract attention. Yet its purpose is 
clear, to show that the Davidic throne had the sanction of the great 
prophet ; and the perception of that purpose is our chief concern. 

Difficulties. 

Among the difficulties of the story are: the fact that Samuel, who 
holds the chief place in the narrative of this age, should have 
feared the wrath of Saul, or should have been concerned for his 
own safety, even though he thought himself in danger. Again, 
would it be consistent with the high and serious work of Samuel to 
evade suspicion by the pretense of a sacrifice, and if he were to give 
out this report, would he take with him the beast for the offering 
from his own home? But more difficult still is the explanation of 
the anointing of David. Was it a common thing to anoint youths in 
that age? If not, how is it that neither David’s father, his brothers 
nor himself seemed at all conscious that anything of importance had 
been done? The other narratives show David's father later on treat- 
ing him as any other boy might have been treated, which would 
have been unaccountable if he had known that he was to be king. 
Nor is the language of David’s brothers to him possible of explana- 
tion on the supposition that they knew he was to be a ruler over 
them. Nor does David ever reveal the slightest conception of the 
honor that awaits him. These facts would be impossible to explain 
on the hypothesis of a continuous narrative by a simgle author. As 
it is, they occasion no difficulty whatever, for we recognize in them 
the various strands of tradition woven about a great character of 
the past. 

Samuel’s Sanction of David. 

It was natural that the descendants and friends of David’s dynasty 
should wish to connect with his ascent to the throne the approval 
of the prophet Samuel. In that fact is found the motive for this 
story, and those who repeated it were never called upon to reconcile 
it with the numberless other traditions which freely passed from 
one mouth to another regarding Israel’s greatest king. Our greatest 
aid in understanding the Old Testament with its variations of. narra- 
tive is the remembrance that it came from many different hands and 
groups, and that every tradition, whatever its source or basis in fact, 
was deemed valuable as the vehicle of religious truth by the prophets 
who employed it in their popular instruction. 

The Sacrificial Feast. 

The greatness of Samuel’s fame is shown in the awe of the elders 
of Bethlehem at his approach. He had come from his home at 
Ramah, a few miles north of the later site of Jerusalem. His atti- 
tude, whether peaceful or hostile, was a matter of first moment to 
the men of the old town. He allayed their fears by saying that he 
had come to hold a feast, which corresponded in their time with a 
short revival. There was a sacrifice, at which some parts of the 
victims were burned upon the altar, and the rest used for the festival 
meal. Then there followed the preaching of the prophet, in order 
ee 

* International Sunday-school lesson for Aug. 2, 1908. David 
Anointed at Bethlehem, 1] Sam. 16:1-13. Golden Text: “Man looketh 
on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh upon the heart.” 
1 Sam. 16:7, Memory verses, 11, 12. 
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that the people might get a clearer idea of God’s will regarding their 
lives. To such a sacrificial feast Samuel now summoned them. 
The Children. 

The scene that took place when the family of Jesse was inspected 
must not be regarded as unique in such a gathering. Samuel would 
net have placed Jesse’s family, and especially David, in such peril 
as would have been involved if he had marked them out for his 
special regard. He treated all alike. He passed along the ranks of 
families and demanded if the children were all here. It was a family 
religion which he proclaimed. How long would an average preacher 
today have to wait to begin the service if he delayed matters till 
all the children arrived? And how many parents would think their 
children able to endure the hardship of the hour of public service in 
addition to the Sunday-school? It is to be feared that our customs 
are not as good in this regard as those which Samuel enjoined upon 
ancient Israel. 

Which One? 

The inspection of the sons of Jesse was the natural concern of the 
prophet. Reports concerning the youths had confirmed him in the 
belief that one of them would be a fitting choice for king. And 
Samuel regarded his enlightened conviction on all matters pertaining 
to the welfare of the kingdom as the will of God. One after the 
other they passed before him till seven had been scrutinized with the 
high honor in mind. Yet he was not satisfied. The youngest of all 
had to come from the sheep pasture before the seer was convinced 
that the right man was found. There had been one mistake already 
in the choice of king, and he had made it. It would not do to have 
another misadventure of that sort happen. 

The Hidden Purpose. 

If we follow the account as given, and accept the fact that Samuel 
anointed David, what did the transaction mean to those who looked 
on? Or was it a private scene, kept from the knowledge of the 
jealous Saul? Even so, what did David understand by it? Did he 
take it as an introduction into the school of the prophets, of which 
there was perhaps an organization at Bethlehem? Was it in such 
a school that he gained his knowledge of the past and something 
of his skill in music? We do not know, nor are we concerned to 
explain away the difficulties of the narrative. Our wish is much 
more in harmony with a true method of Bible study—to see what 
the writer really says, and what was his point of view. This is the 
only way to come to a true and reverent understanding of the Scrip- 
tures. And we may well be interested in the simple and beautiful 
manner in which David, the great king and psalmist is first intro- 
duced to us, as a youth summoned to complete a family circle at 
the altar of God. 

Daily Readings. 

Monday, David anointed, 1 Sam. 16:1-13; Tuesday, David and 
Saul, 1 Sam. 16:14-23; Wednesday, The Lord’s choice, 1 Chron. 28: 
1-9; Thursday, The Lord’s thoughts, Isa. 55:1-9; Friday, The out- 
ward appearance, 2 Cor. 10:1-7; Saturday, The Lord’s knowledge, 
Ps. 139:1-12; Sunday, The shepherd’s song, Ps. 23. 








The Prayer-Meeting. 





God’s Grace in Earthen Vessels. 
Topic, August 5. 1 Cor. 15:10; 2 Cor. 4:7. 








SITAS JONES. 


One of the most common errors is that of expecting perfection 
in those to whom the grace of God comes. Men may strenuously 
deny them; this assumptive underlies their reasoning when a care- 
ful analysis will reveal the presence of the assumption. The mate- 
rial element is eliminated and the result demanded is that which 
would appear if spirit alone were involved. Men are expected, 
upon invitation, to forsake lifelong habits and ever after to act as 
if those habits had never existed. Neural processes can not be 
changed in a moment, and even when bad habits are broken up the 
man cannot be what he might have been. The tendency 
is for us all to fall back into the habits of speech and 
conduct that we acquired in youth. Unless a miracle is wrought 
by the power of God, we must expect to be limited in our capacity 
to appropriate the riches of the spiritual realm by the wrong ways 
of thinking and acting which we acquired in early life and these 
habits of youth are in part an inheritance. We were born into 
a certain spiritual atmosphere and with tendencies conditioned by our 
ancestry. It is unreasonable to ask that God’s grace shall obliterate 
the past. We do not expect the color of our skin to be changed. We 
expect the white man to remain white and the negro to remain 
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black. The sooner we cease to look for results in the moral life 
for which there is no basis in fact, the sooner will possible improve 
ment be seen 

The possibilities of the human spirit are vaster than we have 
ever conceived them. That we are compelled to give up unfounded 
assumptions is no warrant for leaving undeveloped what is given 
to us. The divine grace enables us to bring to its highest efficiency 
every power of the soul. Our growth in spirit is in accordance with 
law. The coming of God’s grace into a life does not create confu 
sion; it brings order and harmony. Disorder comes from sin, sin 
is disorder. It is a break with the moral order of the universe. 
When God is allowed to enter the heart, the man begins to widen 
his environment and to have an increasing number of spiritual 
interests. 
God’s grace in his life, we must qnow what he had at the start, 


fo judge him justly and to have a reasonable view of 


what is the material that is to be fashinode; when all the elements 
entering a life are fully considered, stupid criticism and advice that 
has no sense in it will be repressed. The dignity of human character 
will be discerned and gratitude will arise to God for his goodness 
and his loving kindness to the children of men. 

Paul was haunted by the memory of the grievous injury he had 
inflicted upon the early church. This early sin seems to have been 
felt by him as a serious limitation. The important matter for us 


now is that he did not allow it to be a a more serious 


limitation that it of necessity was. He might have brooded 
over it until his will was _ paralyzed. He did no _ such 
thing {4s soon as he saw that he was wrong in his. judg 


ment of the church, he began at once to build up what he had 
tried to destroy Sorrow over sin is praiseworthy only as it leads 
to the forsaking of sin and the seeking of goodness. Paul could 
not shut out his former life from his mind once; when he thought 
of it, sorrow filled his heart But his habit was to think of the 
work he had in hand. There was always something just ahead which 
fascinated him and drew him on. Men do not need to strive after 
a sense of sin If they have high ideals and strive to reach them. 


the sense of sin will come uninvited 


Christian Endeavor Lesson. 


For the Church. 
Christian Endeavor Topic for August 2. 
First of 
If we do not do that. 


In the church, each of us has his own service to perform 
all, we must each one live the Christian life. 
no other service that we seek to render can be worth much. And 
that each of us can do for Jesus’ sake 

Then we can serve the church in many ways besides. 

1. We can attend its services promptly and take part heastily in 
its worship, joining in all prayers and singing heartily as unto the 
Lord 

2. We can invite others to the services of the church, calling for 
them, if need be, and taking them to our own pew. 

3. We can seek to win others to Christ by talking with them about 
him, by giving them books to read, by introducing them to the pastor. 

4. We can be faithful in the Sunday-school, teaching when the 
opportunity comes, and bringing others to share in its privileges. 

5. We can refuse to criticize the church, or the pastor, or our 
fellow Christians, or to repeat any gossip. “This church has one 
good characteristic.” said a man of the chureh of which he was a 
If it didn’t like the pastor and two of its 


member. “It is loval 


members were in an open field at midnight, they wouldn’t whisper 
it to each other.” 

6. We can help to keep the church building neat and attractive. 
We can see that it is tastefully decorated with the flowers which 
the Savior loved, and we can keep it clean and beautiful. 

7. We can give according as God hath prospered us, systematically 
and proportionately. 

8. We can pray for the church, for its officers and its work, for 
missionaries at home and abroad, and for the unity of all who love 
Christ. 

9. We can defend the church when it is attacked and refuse to take 
part in all slighting talk about it. 

10. And, lastly, we can be hopeful. 
hope. Those who talk of the future of the church, of its losing ground 
over the world, do not know the facts. We can speak courageously. 
and in accord with the truth. What God has established will not be 


There is every ground for 


overthrown. The church is to be made better and stronger. We 


are to do it, and we are to be hopeful about it.—S.S. Times. 
For Daily Reading. 


Monday, Grace given to each, Eph. 4:1-7: Tuesday, Serving in 
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worship, Acts 2:39-42; Wednesday, By endurance, Acts 8: }.3. 
Thursday, By obeying, 1 Sam. 15:10-22; Friday, By shining, Matt. 
5:13-16; Saturday, By praise, Ps. 100; Sunday, Topic—Songs of the 
Heart. VIII. How can we serve the church? Ps. 84. (Consecration 
meeting. ) 


Tired. 


The day is long, and the day is hard, 
We are tired of the march and of keeping guard; 
Tired of the sense of a fight to be won, 
Of days to live through and of work to be done; 
Tired of ourselves and of being alone, 
Yet all the while, did we only see, 
We walk in the Lord’s own company, 
We fight, but ’tis he who nerves our arm; 
He turns the arrows that else might harm, 
And out of the storm he brings a calm; 
And the work that we count so hard to do, 
He makes it easy, for he works too; 
And the days that seem long to live are his, 
A bit of his bright eternities; 
And close to our need his helping is. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


The Canary that was Cross. 


Phyllis had a wonderful canary. It was a yellow canary, but that 
was not what made it wonderful. It was like some children in that 
the most wonderful thing about it was its temper. It was a wonder 
for getting cross, and if its water was not all right, and if its seed 
was not just so, it moved its foolish head quickly and behaved 
ridiculously. “Tantrums” is, I think, the only word that rightly 
described its behavior. 

One day Phyllis closed the door of its cage and forgot to fasten it. 
It was rather unfortunate that just then pussy was paying a morn- 
ing call elsewhere, for as soon as Phyllis had left the room the 
canary butted against the door of the cage and forced it open. Next 
it flew around a little in descending circles, and at last it perched 
on the sideboard. At the back of the sideboard was a mirror; and 
to his amazement the canary saw what he thought was another 
canary staring him straight in the face. This amazed him, and he 
looked away for a minute. When he looked back again, there, of 
course, he saw his image gazing at him again. 

He blinked hard, and then he spoke. “Foolish and obstreperous 
birdling,” he said, “do not stare like that! You are so ugly and 
so yellow that you make me quite bilious. Avaunt, vile bird! Also 
shoo! Get away!” 

The canary looked hard and shifted one leg, and to his utter dis- 
gust the bird in the glass, instead of moving away, simply imitated 
him. “That,” he screamed out loud, “is impudence! You are no 
bird! You are noé even a painted sparrow! You are just rudeness 
with some stolen feathers glued on all round! Pah and poor! And 
fly away!” 

He stopped speaking; and in the hope the other bird would answer 
him, he began to think hard of nasty things he could say when he 
himself spoke next. But the bird in the glass said nothing, and so 
the canary got very angry indeed. “Speak,” he commanded, swelling 
himself out, “or upon my word I shall become quite cross. Don't 
move your head just the same way as I do. If you don’t go away 
I'll come to you and peck you into little pieces. Stop imitating me.” 

But the bird in the glass did not stop, and the real bird got 80 
furiously angry that he did not even notice that Phyllis had come 
into the room and was watching. She stared hard to see him run 
back a little and then rush forward and peck at his own image as 
hard as he could. “There,” he said, in a language Phyllis did not 
understand, “take that, and that! And there is another for always 
trying to peck back the same way as I do! Oh, I am so angry!” 
And his round eyes flamed, and he danced and pecked, and was 
altogether a sorry sight. 

At last he gave one hard lunge crash against the glass, and his 
beak began to bleed. This increased his fury, and he pecked harder 
than ever, and just before Phyllis put out her hand to take him up 
he fell down, quite exhausted, looking sideways at his image in 
the mirror, and muttering and seeming crosser than ever. 

Phyllis took him up tenderly, and, oh, how he throbbed in her 
hands, and how his heart did beat! She kissed him, dirty mouth 
and all, and then washed him all over in lukewarm water and talked 
to him gently. And the last thing she said to him was this: 

“Why,. Dicky, didn’t you know that when children and birds are 
angry and behave spitefully to other people they always make & 
mistake; and what is more, if they only knew, all spitefulness really 
hurts them more than it hurts the people with whom they are 
angry. There, you foolish old birdie! Go back into your cage, and 
let us try and be good together.”—Christian World. 


The race of mankind would perish did they cease to aid each other. 
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With The Workers 


J. S. Newland preaches for the church at 
Wever, Iowa. 

John Hankin is preaching for the church 
at Moorehead, Iowa. 


Evangelist Edward Clutter is in a meet- 


ing at Latham, Kan. 


The California convention will meet at 


Long Beach, Aug. 5-16. 


Kern is the new pastor of the con- 


H. H. 
gregation at Ripley, ll. 
Evangelist C. R. L. 
a pastorate in Assumption, III. 


Vawter has accepted 


H. O. Breeden will hold a meeting for the 
church in Eureka, IIl., in November. 


S. Elwood Fisher has been called for a 
term of three years as pastor in Paxton, III. 

C. E. Freeman and his church at Cherokee, 
Jowa, are raising funds for a new church 
house. 


G. W. 
signed to deliver prohibition lectures in Ken 


Morton, pastor in Erie, lil., has re 


tucky. 


Rufus Finnell has accepted a call to the 


pastorate of the Island church, Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

Clarence E. Miller and the chureh in Lon 
secured Richard Martin for 


don, Ky., have 


a September meeting. 


A new church house is now the big enter- 
prise of the church in Galesburg, Ll, where 


J. A. Barnett is pastor. 


J. Seott Hyde, pastor in Homer, IIL, has 


been a sufferer from typhoid fever, from 


which he is now recovering nicely. 

The church in Armington, Ll, J. C. Lap 
pin, pastor, enjoyed 4s annual rally services 
July 14. T. 

Mrs. F. E. 
addresses in Stanford, II1., 


T. Holton was speaker. 


Hagin and A. W. Taylor made 
recently when the 


church there observed a missionary week. 
Cal., under 


Charles Reign Scoville is stirring the city. 


The meeting in Pasadena, 
In the first eight days there were one hun- 
dred and forty additions. 


Miss Mattie Pounds will spend a few weeks 
in the Maritime Provinces attending the an- 
nual convention and visiting our churches in 
behalf of the children’s missionary work. 


The church in Plano, Texas, is now in a 
meeting with Richard Martin as evangelist. 
E. H. Holmes is the efficient minister there. 
Excellent audiences promise much for the 
services. 


Evangelist H. Gordon Bennett will direct 
a tent meeting in Bushnell, Ill., next month. 
He will have the help of Singing Lvangelist 
Dawdy and wife. 
a fine meeting. 


The preparation promises 


The Bethany circle young ladies of the 
church in Harrisonville, Mo., will present an 
individual communion service to the church. 
George B. Stewart recently became pastor of 
this church. 


Shelburn and Knight are beginning their 
great meeting at Fort Dodge, Iowa, with 
promise of splendid y ietory. The meeting will 
be followed with a canvass for funds to erect 
their new church. 


James Egbert, pastor at Anaconda and 


Deer Lodge, Mont., recently completed his 
Oberlin 
received, 


three years’ course at 
Oberlin, Ohio. He 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 


Seminary, 
June 27, the 


The brethren in Nunda, ill., have purchased 
a good lot upon which they purpose to build 
a parsonage. The church is at present with- 
out a pastor and desires to correspond with 
Address F. L. Wolck. 


Robison, 


a good preacher. 

Henry B. First 
church, El Paso, Texas, has changed his ad- 
dress to 915 North Stanton street. 


pastor of the 


His con- 
gregation has a goodly company of tithers, 
who are a great power in the work of the 
church. 

Peter Ainslie, pastor of Christian Temple, 
and B. A. Abbott, pastor of the Harlem Ave. 
Church, Baltimore, Md., left July 16, for a 
Dr. D. W. Ohern, 
of Bryn Mawr College, will supply the pulpit 
for Mr. 


three months’ trip abroad, 


Ainslie. 

The following is an interesting paragraph 
in the Weekly Messenger of the First church, 
El Paso, Texas: 

“$100.00 Reward.—To any one who gives 
one-tenth of his entire income to the Lord 
and is not prospering on the remaining nine 
tenths at least as well as he formerly did on 
his entire income.—Arthur A. Everts, chair- 
man of the tithing committee, Dallas, Texas.” 

©. L. Smith, pastor of the First church, El 
Reno, Okla., has passed the third milestone 
of his pastorate in that city. In that time 
been 339 additions to the con- 
gregation. On every hand is evidence of the 
good condition of the church and the outlook 


there have 


is promising. 


W. C. Bower is the cultured pastor of the 
Tabernacle church, North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
where he has preached for a little more than 
six years. His people recently granted him a 
leave of absence for three months for con- 
tinuing his studies in Columbia University, 
beginning the latter part ot September. 

F. F. Walters, pastor of the Centra: church, 
Springfield, Mo., has just completed a course 
of five popular Bible lectures for the Asso- 
More than 
attendea the 


ciated Chautauqua of that city. 
hundred lectures 


The popularity of these lectures has 


two persons 
daily. 
brought Mr. Walters many calls for a similar 
service, which he has not been able to an 


swer. 


We begin this week .uwe publication of our 
new serial story. This will be of so much 


interest that we count it a most valuable 
addition to the good .hings on the pages of 
the CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 
exceptional offer of trial 
ten weeks for ten 


readers a fine opportunity of letting their 


See elsewhere our 
subscriptions for 
cents. This brings our 
friends become acquainted with the paper. 
Send us a list of trial subscriptions from your 
church. 


Growing out of recent difficulty in the 
First Church, Keokuk, Iowa, which has been 
amicably settled, a second congregation has 
been This will be 
known as tue Christian church, corner Bank 
and Fifteenth streets. There are fifty char 
Phil A. 

A good building has been 


organizeu in that city. 


ter members. Parsons has been 


ealled as pastor. 
purchased from the Presbyterians, in which 
conducting a thriving Sunday- 


they were 


school. 





THE ILLINOIS CONVENTION. 


The time for the Illinois State Convention 
The 
Chicago regard the occasion as one of special 


is rapidly approaching. churches of 


blessing and opportunity for them. They do 
not often have the pleasure of welcoming the 
Disciples from other parts of the state. The 
churches in this city are not strong in com- 
parison with those of several large places in 
the state. And their distance from one an- 
other makes close codperation difficult. It is 
for this very reason that the occasion is one 
of value to them all. 

One of the difficulties with which the com- 
mittees intrusted from the first with the ar- 
rangement for the convention have had to 
date of the 
comes just at the time when many people in 


contend is the gathering. It 
the city are away on their vacations. But 
in spite of this fact, there has been a general 
and generous response to the call for workers 
in preparation for and entertainment of the 
convention, and all the churches are looking 
forward to an event of rare interest in the 
history of our work in Chicago. 

(Continued on next pige.) 


DROPPED COFFEE. 

Doctor Gains Twenty Pounds on Postum. 

A physician of Washington, D. C., says of 
his coffee experience: 

“For years I suffered with periodical head- 
aches which grew more frequent until they 
became almost constant. So severe were they 
that sometimes I was almost frantic. I was 
sallow, constipated, irritable, sleepless; my 
memory was poor, I trembled and my 
thoughts were often confused. 

“My wife, in her wisdom, believed coffee 
was responsible for these ills and urged me 
to drop it. I tried many times to do so 
but was its slave. 

“Finally wife bought a package of Postum 
and persuaded me to try it, but she made 
it same as ordinary coffee and I was dis- 
gusted with the taste. (I make this emphatic 
because I fear many others nave had the 
same experience.) She was distressed at her 
failure and we carefully read the directions, 
made it right, boiled it full fifteen minutes 
after boiling commenced, and with good cream 
and sugar. I liked it—it invigorated and 
seemed to nourish me. 

“That was about a year ago. Now I have 
no headaches, am not sallow, sleeplessness 
and irritability are gone, my brain clear and 
my hand steady. I have gained twenty 
pounds and feel I am a new man. 

“T do not hesitate to give Postum due 
credit. Of course dropping coffee was the 
main thing, but I had dropped it before, 
using chocolate, cocoa and other tiaings to 
no purpose. 

“Postum not only seemed to act as an 
invigorant, but as an article of nourishment, 
giving me the needed phosphates and albu- 
giving me the needed phosphates and albu- 
mens. This is no imaginary tale. It can be 
substantiated by my wife and her sister. who 
both changed to Postum ana are hearty 
women of about 70. 

“I write this for the information and en- 
couragement of others, and with a feeling of 
gratitude to the inventor of Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 
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We shall at least have no great competing 
attraction, as at the time of the National 
Convention in the year of the world’s fair. 
Then the convention was lost sight of in the 
magnitude of the greater gathering. Chicago 
has always enough going on to attract the 
merely casual visitor away from the import- 
ant things to which his attention might well 
But the members of the churches 


be given. 

from over the state who come to the con- 
vention will know the purpose for which 
they come, and will make the convention 
their first concern. 


It is the earnest hope of all who have the 
convention on their hearts in this city that 
the number of those who come may be as 
large as possible. The welcome extended by 
the Disciples of Chicago 
warm. Make your plans to come and help 
make the best convention in the history of 
the Illinois state 

Remember the date, August 31 to Septem- 


is generous and 


work. 


ber 4. Remember the place, the Auditorium 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
153 La Salle St. Remember the place of 


registration, the parlors of the Palmer House, 
State and Monroe Sts. 


COTNER UNIVERSITY GROWING. 





It is apparent to all who visit Bethany 
(Lincoln) Nebraska, that Cotner University 
is one of our most promising schools. She 
has already accomplished a great work for our 
ministry and Christian education generally. 
The year that closed in June registered a 
great advance in her work. She had an at 
tendance of nearly four hundred. The spirit 
of Christian loyalty and missionary enthus- 
iasm has grown with increasing numbers. 
Sixty devoted and earnest young people were 
preparing either for the ministry or special 
missionary work. Practically all who entered 
during the year became Christians if they 
they entered. The 

and constructive 


were not such when 

earnest Christian spirit 
Bible teaching in the school brings this re 
sult from year to year. Honor has been con 
ferred upon our school by the accrediting of 
our academy by the State Department of 
Education and by the recognition of our De- 
partment of Education by the same authority, 
granting grade and life certificates to the 
graduates of this department. 

The work in Sacred Literature, because of 
its thoroughness, is attracting in rapidly in- 
creasing numbers those who are preparing 
for the ministry and missionary work. 

Thoroughness marks the work to a degree 
that gives graduates advanced standing in 
post graduate courses in eastern institutions. 
Some of this year’s class go east this fall. 
Our people are growing in their devotion to 
the works of the school and are ready to re- 
spond to the centennial call of Cotner for 
“$100,000 endowment and five hundred stu- 
dents by 1909.” 

J. W. Hinton. 


AN OPEN DOOR. 


Just one month ago we opened up a new 
station among a Mountain tribe, whose chief 
characteristic is gross ignorance. Two native 
evangelists were sent to begin the work. Last 
week one of them returned, giving the first 
report of their labors. At first both evange- 
lists located in the same town. In a short 
time a school was opened with an enrolment 


of thirty-seven. The news spread. The lead- 
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ers from another town visited the workers 
and urged them to open another school. The 
request was granted, and now we have the 
second school with an enrolment of twenty- 
five. In the latter town a building suitable 
for dwelling and school purposes has been 
provided by the inhabitants without price. 
They are anxious to have the gospel preached 
unto them. Now we are being urged to open 
other schools in this same region. We have 
the men, but not the means. While the 
Church of Christ is demonstrating her ability 
to carry on an aggressive Sunday School cam 
paign at home, will she not lift up her eyes 
and look on this great field where hundreds 
of young people may be brought to a knowl- 
edge of Christ? Help us to give to these 
young men and women the bread of life. 


Vigan, P. I. JouNn Lorn. 


EVANGELISTIC. 


Grand Junction, Col.—One confession and 
one addition by statement July 5. J. H. Mc 
Cartney, pastor. 





Salt Lake City, Utah.—Three additions to 
day, July 12. Two baptisms at prayer meet 
ing. Albert Buxton pastor. 





Wichita, Kan.—There were six additions to 
the Central last Sunday. During the past 
six months there have been fifty-eight addi- 
tions at the regular services. Since Nov. 1 
there have been but three weeks without ad 
ditions, a total of eighty-five. We have 
given $828 to missions during the past six 
months. Brother Guy B. Williamson of Chat- 
tanocga Tenn., comes to us as assistant 
pastor Aug. 1, just a month prior to the com 
mencement of our Scoville meeting. 

E. W. ALLEN, Pastor. 








“The wise man’s day is worth a fool’s 


life.” 
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BETTER THAN GOLD. 





Food That Rebuilds Body and Brain, 


“I owe a debt of gratitude to Grape. 
Nuts,” writes a W. Va. young lady, “and J 
am glad of this opportunity to pay a littl 
interest on it, although the debt itself | 
can never hope to remove. 

“A few years ago I broke down from over. 
work and improper food. I was then in g 
preparatory school and my fondest wish was 
to enter college the following year. 

“But about the middle of the term my 
health failed, and my brain refused to grap. 
ple with the subjects presented to it. Fina). 
ly, my eyesight giving way, I was taken from 
the school, and sent to my grandmothers 
in the country with orders not to open q 
book while I was there. 

“The dear old lady tried every way to 
console and nurse me back to health, but it 
looked like failure until the day she brought 
back from town a box, which, had its contents 
been pure gold, would have been of less value 
to me than the little golden-brown granules 
which it actually contained. 

“I did not care about being experimented 
on at first, but that was before I had tasted 
Grape-Nuts with Grandma’s rich Jersey 
cream. ; 

“Oh, it was too good to stop eating. And 
I never have stopped, for I still have Grape. 
Nuts for breakfast. 

“In the course of a few weeks I was back 
at school again, my health so entirely re 
stored that I was almost a new girl. 

“T am now in my junior year at college, 
president of my class and expect to take an 
A. M. degree next year. My good health has 
continued and my eyes, having been strength- 
ened by the general build-up of my whole 
body. enable me to study all I wish.” “There’s 
a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co.. Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 


appears from time to time. They are genuine 
true, and full of human interest. 








EUREKA 


ial growth the best in history. 


with forest trees. 


an enthusiastic student body. 





Fifty-thrid annual session opens the middle of September. Splendid outlook. Mater- 
Buildings convenient and well improved, Lighted 
with electricity, warmed by central heating plant. 
Modern laboratories for biological and physical work. 
did library of carefully selected books and the best current periodicals. Lida’s 
Wood, our girls’ home, one of the very best. 
Stands for the highest ideals in education. 
Departments of study: 
Sacred Literature, Public Speaking, Music, Art and Commercial. 
logue and further information, address Robert E. Hieronymus, President. 


COLLEGE 


Beautiful campus, shaded 
Splen- 


Eureka emphasizes the important. 
Furnishes a rich fellowship. Has 
Collegiate, Preparatory, 
For a cata- 



















Botany, Chemistry. 


vantages for ministerial students. 


well trained men. 


Semptember 22nd. Send for Catalog. 


BUTLER COLLEGE, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


Is a standard co-educational college. It maintains departments of Greek, Latin, 
German, French, English, Philosophy and Education, Sociology 


History, Political Science, Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Also a school of Ministeria) Education. 


portunities for young men to work their way through college. 


Library facilities excellent. 
Expenses moderate. 


Located in most pleasant residence suburb of Indianapolis. 









and Economics, 
Biology, Geology and 
Exceptional op- 
Best of ad- 
The faculty of 
Courses for training of teachers. 


Fall terms opens 
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DR. R. H. CROSSFIELD. 


Elected President of Transylvania University. 

On June 30th, at a special meeting of the 
Board of Curators of Transylvania Univer- 
sity, the recomme sndation of the committee 
previous! y appointed to select a president was 
adopted and Dr. Richard Henry Crossfield, of 
Owensboro, Kentucky, was unanimously 
chosen head of the institution. 

Dr. Crossfielu is an alumnus of Kentucky 
University, from which he received the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in 1889. After a while 
spent in te aching, he entered the Graduate 
School of Chicago University, from which he 
received the degree of Master of Arts in 1891. 
Coming back te Kentucky for work in the 
College of the Bible, the next year he was 
granted the Classical Diploma of that insti- 

















tution. Since then, as the result of graduate 
study, he has earned the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. 

For four years he was minister of the 
Christian Church in Glasgow, Kentucky. In 
1896 he took charge of the church at Owens- 
boro, which under his ministry has grown to 
be one of the strongest in the Brotherhood. 

His selection has met with most hearty ap- 
proval among the students and alumni, and 
the University is being congratulated in hav- 
ing secured as its head a man so thoroughly 
fitted for the varied duties of a university 
president. Dr. Crossfield is known through- 
out the State, and in many other States, as 
an untiring worker, as a man unusually 
gifted in foree of character and executive 
ability. He is a man of scholarly training, 
lofty purpose, and high ideals, who possesses 
at the same time the saving grace of practi- 
cal common sense. 

Dr. Crossfield will not be able to leave his 
work in Owensboro before the first of No- 
vember and will not be formally installed 
until that time. He is already carefully 
studying the needs and workings of the in- 
stitution and putting himself in touch with 
students and alumni. He has taken hold of 
the work with his characteristic vigor, en- 
thusiasm, and optimism. Friends of the Uni- 
versity feel that there is strongest grounds 
for hope tiat the institution under his regime 
and under its new name is entering upon an 
epoch of yreat progress and wider usefulness 


and that its future is brighter than ever 
before. 
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TELEGRAM. | made and cement walls built. Had Brother 
Allen remained he would have been able to 

Pasadena, Calif., July 20, 1908. We dedi- have carried his good work on to completion. 
cated eighty-five thousand dollar church here But after his departure the work was with- 
yesterday. Frank M. Dowling, consecrated out any one regularly for nearly two years, 
pastor, leading church up to this day of vic- when the State evangelist, Brother T. J. 






































tory. Raised two thousand three hundred Legg, was called to hold a meeting. The good 
more than asked for. Total indebtedness work of Brother Legg resulted in an organ 


provided. Twenty-eight converts also yester- ization of 68 members on the first of April, 
day, and 201 here in thirteen days. Undoubt- 1907. Upon his advise the church called 
edly our greatest victory on the coast. Brother H. E. Stafford of the Third Church, 
Scoville, Ullon and Van Camp. New Castle. Pa. Brother Stafford took charge 
———____. July 14, 1907. He found 59 active members, 

A YEAR’S WORK IN FORT WAYNE. a Bible school of 40 regular attendants, 


an active Ladies’ society, a hole on the 


The work at the Third Church, Fort Wayne, 
Inu., was begun vy the earnest efforts of Bro. 
E. W. Allen. A lot 50x150 feet was pur- Property. His first plan was to pay off the 
chased and a rough board tabernacle was mortgage by starting to build. It worked 
built. Later an excavation 48x50 feet was well. The mortgage was burned, the build- 


back end of the lot, a rough board building 
on the front, and a mortgage of $1,000 on the 





For Jellies and Preserves 


On the proper sealing of your jellies and preserves depends 
their ‘‘keeping.’’ Metal and glass caps too often leak; tying 
with paper is next to useless; old lids are often insecure. 

Simply pour Pure Refined Paraffine over the tops of your 
jellies, or dip the closed end of the jar (after cooling) in melted 


PURE 


REFINED PARAFFINE 


and you will have sealed them perfectly. It’s im- or ISS 

pervious to acids, water, mold and moisture. Has ( , 

no taste or odor and is perfectly harmless. | = 
Pure Refined Paraffine is used for washing, starch- dal ll — 

ing and ironing and numerous other household pur- le 

poses. Comes in single cakes with full directions 

inside. Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 





individual Communion Service 


Made of several materials and in many designs. Send for full particulars and eatalogue No. 2 
Give the number of communicants, and name of church. 
“*The Lord’s Supper takes on a new dignity and beauty by the use of the Individual Cup." J. K. 
Wilson, D. D. 


GEO. 8. SPRINGER, Manager, 256-255 Washington St.. BOSTON, MASS. 








Cotner UNiversity 


Bethany (Lincoln), Nebraska. 


College of Arts, four courses four years each. Classical, Sacred Literature, 
Philosophical, Collegiate Normal, leading to A. B. College of Medicine, Depart- 
ments of Sacred Literature and Education—grants state certificates—grade and 
life. School of Music, Business, Oratory, Art. Academy accredited by state. 

Beautiful location; connected with Lincoln by electric line. Address, 

W. P. AYLSWORTH, Chancellor. 
































FORTIETH YEAR 


Hamilton College 


For Girls and Young Women 

Famous old school of the Bluegrass Region. Located in the “Athens of the 
South.” Superior Faculty of twenty-three Instructors, representing Yale, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Wellesley, University of Cincinnati, Radcliffe and Columbia Uni- 
versity. Splendid, commodious buildings, newly refurnished, heated by steam. 
Laboratories, good Library, Gymnasium, Tennis and Athletic Field, Schools of 
Music, Art and Expression. Exclusive patronage. Home care. Certificate Admits 
to Eastern Colleges. For illustrated Year Book and further information address 

MRS. LUELLA WILCOX ST. CLAIR, President, Lexington, Ky. 

Forty Thousand Dollars in recent additions and improvements. 

Next session opens September 14, 1908. 
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OKLAHOMA CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY. 


Located at Enid, Oklahoma. One of 
the finest railroad centers in the South- 
west. Elevated region, bracing atmosphere 
and good water; excellent climate and fine 
buildings. A_ well-equipped educational 
plant, one of the best west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Large and experienced Fac- 
uity, extensive courses—Literary and Bib- 
lical. Superior advantages for Business 
Training, Music, Fine Art and Oratory. 


The following schools and colleges in 
successful operation: 


I. College of Arts and Sciences. 
II. College of theBible. 
Lil. College of Buiness. 
[V. College of Music. 
V. School of Oratory and Expression. 
VI. School of Fine Art. 
VIL. Elective Courses in great variety. 
Expenses moderate. 
There is no better place in which to be ed- 
ucated than in a school located as this is 
in the heart of this great and rapidly de- 
veloping Southwest that offers better op- 
portunities to young people than any other 
place in the United States. Preachers, 
Lawyers, Doctors and Business Men by the 
thousand are needed. 
Next session opens September 15, 1908. 
Send for catalog to Miss Emma Frances 
Hartshorn, Registrar, Oklahoma Christian 
University. 
E. V. ZOLLARS, 
President 0. C. U. 





Opportunities WHITE SANATORIUM 


FREEPORT, ILL. 





National Christian Training School for 
Facilities unexcelled for prac- 
National Christian School 
Residential and _ corre- 


Nurses. 
tical training. 
of Eugenics. 


spondence courses. National Christian 
Hospital and Sanitarium. Internal Med- 
ication, Surgery, Hydro-Therapy. Electro- 


Therapy, Pyscho-Therapy. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 











Transylvania University 


“In the Heart of the Bine Grass.” 
1798-1908 
CONTINUING KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY. 


Attend Transylvania University. 4 
standard institution with elective courses, 
modern conveniences. scholarly surround- 
ings, fine mora! influences. Expense 
reasonable. Students from twenty-seven 
states and seven foreign countries. First 
term begins September 14, 1908. Write for 
catalog to-day. 


President Transylvania University, 
Lexington, Ky. 





LYMYER iy arms 
CHURCH QB aniitit.isc 


Er.1.8. 
to Cincinnati) Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnail, 0. 
(Please mention this paper.) 
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ing erected and dedicated by Jan. 19, 1908. 
a a Sweeney dedicated. He asked for $1,000 
and received $1,600. wuring the year 
a splendid financial system has been intro- 
duced; every missionary offering observed; 
a C. W. B. M. has been organized; the church 
membership has been increased to 80 active; 
the B. S. to 140 regulars—having for organ- 
ized study, in which many young ladies and 
men have been interested, a Bible training 
class; a class in the study of missions, by 
Mrs. Stafford; about $2,800 raised in cash, 
and $1,000 in pledges. A meeting was held 
by Brother Stafford at Metz, Ind., and the 
church at Monroeville received his services 
every Lord’s day afternoon, resulting in many 
additions. The church recalled him for an 
other year—not a dissenting vote. 
EDWARD SHELOBERGER, Clerk. 


DR. DYE IN SEATTLE. 

The city of Seattle entertained Dr. and 
Mrs. Royal J. Dye for one week, begin- 
ning June 21 and closing with a farewell 
reception on Monday evening, June 29. Mrs. 
Louise Kelley, the national representative 
of the C. W. B. M. was a guest of honor 
at the reception. 

Our churches have been stirred to their 
depths and not only has the First Church 
raised $950 for Dr. Dye’s support, but the 
Queen Anne Church, J. L. Greenwell, pas 
tor, raised $750 at the morning service 
Sunday, and has become a Living-Link. 

Elaborate plans were made and carried 
out to the letter for the entertainment of 
our African representatives. 

Too much commendation cannot be ut- 
tered in behalf of these consecrated mis- 
sionaries. Their lives, their message, their 
humility and their ceaseless enthusiasm 
quicken and awaken all with whom they 
come in contact. 

Every day brought new features to the 
tront. 

Sunday morning, June 21 Mrs. Dye spoke 
at the First Church, and won the appre 
ciation of all her hearers. Tuesday and 
Wednesday Dr. Dye met the 
Christian men of the city during the lunch 
hour at the Y. M. C. A. building. Plans 
were discussed for the enlargement of the 
Bolengi work, and those hours will ever be 
Strong men wept under the 


business 


remembered. 
impassioned appeal of the speaker. 

Wednesday evening witnessed the great- 
est social event the churches of Seattle 
ever witnessed. A banquet was tendered 
Dr. and Mrs. Dye, at which representatives 
from all the churches of the city were 
present. One hundred and twenty-five cov- 
ers were laid. The spirit of fellowship 
and co-operation rose to high tide. Follow- 
ing the banquet at 8 p. m., in the aud)- 
torium of the Y. M. C. A. Building, Dr. 
Dye delivered his stereopticon lecture on 
“The Cry from the Heart of Africa,” to 
an enthusiastic audience. 

Thursday morning the W. F. G. girls of 
the First Church entertained the mission- 
aries at a picnic. These young girls, about 
twenty-five in number, have pledged $25 a 
year to Dr. Dye’s support. 

Dr. and Mrs. Dye and Herman P. Wil- 
liams, missionary to the Philippines, who 
returned on the steamer Aki Maru, June 
25, were the center of attraction at the 
Sunday school picnic at Woodland Park, 
Friday. 

The week culminated in a_ spiritual 
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awakening in all the churches on Syp 
day. Dr. Dye spoke at the First Church, 
Mrs. Dye at the Queen Anne Church, and 
Mrs. Kelley at the University Church jy 
the morning. 

At 3 p. m. there was a mass meeting of 
the churches under the auspices of the ¢ 
W. B. M. women at the First Church, 
Mrs. J. C. MecGinness, president of the 
Western Washington C. W. B. M., pre 
sided. Mrs. Kelley gave the formal ag. 
dress. Brother and Sister Dye spoke also, 

In the evening Dr. Dye gave a farewel] 
address at the First Church and Mrs. Ke} 
ley spoke at the Fremont Church 

The results are far reaching. Al) the 
churches have taken on new life. They 
are moving forward under a larger vision, 
The Northwest will be permanently bene. 
fitted by the visit of these powerful God 
guided servants. 

Mission study classes will be organized 
this winter and all along the line definite 
steps for consistent progress will be taken, 
We, one and all, pray the richest blessings 





posse FOR 1908 


JOY i PRAISE 


By Wm. J. Kirkpatrick and J. H. Fillmore 

More songs in this new book will be sung with entho- 
siasm and delight than has appeared in any book since 
Bradbury's time. Specimen pages free. Returnabie 


book sent for examination. 
526 Elm Street. Cincinnati, 0, 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 41-43 Bibic rouse, New York 





BUCKEYE BELLS, CHIMES ang 

are known the world 

over for their full rich tone, 

durability and low prices, 

Write tor catalog and estimate. Established 1837, 
The E. W. Vanduzen Co., 422 E. 2d St., Cincinnati, 0. 








ROWLDEN BELLS 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


fE CATALOGUE 


é RICAN BELL & FOUNDRY Co. Norte. Mio. 


mS ESD: 


Steel Ailoy Church and School Beils. [Send 














Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., inilisnere. 0 
CALLING CARD? 
Fine STATIONERS! 


Sent fre Sampia 


ANNOUNCEMEN® 
 B CMLBS & CO.,. #200 Clark 51. ,/Chicagi 








FROM CHICAGO 
Green, Goldand Brown ‘Daylight Special” 
elegant fast day train. ‘Diamond Special” 
—fast night train—with its buffet-club caris 
unsurpassed for convenience and comfort. 
Buffet-club cars, bu flet-library cars, complete 
dining cars, parlor cars, drawing-room and 
buffet sleeping cars, reclining chair cars. 
Through tickets, rates, etc., of I. C. R. R. 
agents and those of connecting lines. 








AH. HANSON, Pass’r Trar. Mor., CHICAGO 
S.G. HATCH, Gen’t Pass’r AGENT. CHICAGO 
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bseChristian Century 


A CLEAN FAMILY NEWSPAPER OF 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
(Disciples of Christ.) 

Published Weekly by 
Ghe Christian Century Co. 
Station M, Chicago 


Entered as Second-Class Matter Feb. 28, 1902, at the 
Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under 
Act of March 3, 1879. 





Subscriptions. 

Subscription price, $1.50. To ministera, 

$1.00. Foreign subscriptions $1.00 extra. 
Expirations. 

The label on the paper shows the month 
to which subscription is paid. List is re- 
vised monthly. Change of date on label is 
a receipt for remittance on subscription ac- 
count, ; 

Discontinuances. 

Special Notice—In order that subscribers 
may not be annoyed by failure to receive 
the paper, it is not discontinued at expira- 
tion of time paid in advance (unless so or- 
dered), but is continued pending instruc- 
tions from the subscriber. If discontinu- 
ance is desired, prompt notice should be 
sent and all arrearages paid. 

Change of Address. 

In ordering change of address give the 
old as well as the new. If the paper 
does not reach you regularly, notify us at 
once. 

Remittances 
Should be sent by draft or money order 
payable to THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
COMPANY. If local check is sent add 10 
cents for exchange. 

Advertising. 

Nothing but clean business and _ reliable 
firms advertised. Rates given on applica- 
tion. 

Communications. 

Brief articles on subjects of interest will 
find ready acceptance. Conciseness is al- 
ways at a premium. News items are so- 
licited and should reach us not later than 
Monday of the week of publication. 





of our Father to be with wr. and Mrs. Dye 
and Mrs. Kelley in the great work they 
are doing, and hope to do such a work for 
Him in our turn as will help our brother- 
hood to be larger and happier in the years 
to come. Joseph L. Garvin, 
Minister Seattle First Church. 
July 3, 1908. 








A YEAR OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 

“Some recent gifts to the new Interna- 
tional Headquarters Building as particu- 
larly cheering as showing the world-wide 
fellowship of our cause. Among these may 
be mentioned the gift of nearly $1,000 from 
Australian Endeavorers, and of nearly $300 
from the Boer Endeavorers of South 
Africa. 

“From India comes news of intense in 
terest in and vigorous efforts for the suc- 
cess of the next World’s Christian En- 
deavor Convention in Agra, for which a 
goodly number of Ameritans have already 
booked their passage, though the conven- 
tion is yet a year and a half in the future.” 

General Secretary Shaw reported that 
during the year there have been some 
losses, but after deducting these there has 
been a net gain of more than 1,266 socie- 
ties and about 50,000 members, the net 
enrollment being 70,404 societies. : 

All the officers and trustees of the United 
Society were re-elected, and the following 
new trustees were elected: Rev. Thomas 
Ashburn, Cumberland Presbyterian, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Rev. A. A. Shaw, Canadian 
Baptist, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Rev. E. H. 
Tippet, Canadian Congregationalist, Mon- 
treal, Quebec; Rev. Willis L. Gelston, 
Presbyterian, Philadelphia; Rev. Claude E. 
Hill, Christian, Mobile, Ala.; Rev. W. T. 
McElveen, Ph. D.. Congregationalist, Ev- 
anston, Ill.; Rev. Burris A. Jenkins, D. D., 
Christian, Kansas City, Mo.; Rev. P. J. 
Rice, D. D., Christian Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“What would the world be to 
us if the children were no more”? 


—Longfellow. 


“IN THE TOILS of FREEDOM” 


This striking ‘Story by Ella 


N. Wood tells with pathos, ten- 
derness and power of the rise of 
a “breaker-boy” from the coal- 


breakers of Pennsylvania. 


The 


publication of this new serial, 
which cannot but make a strong 


impression and arouse popular 


interest, 


begins 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


in THE 
this 


week. Do not fail to look for it 


and read it. 


Get your friends to subscribe 
and read this story. Trial sub- 
scriptions TEN WEEKS for 10 


cents. 


Postage stamps accepted. 





Address 


The Christian Century 


235 E. Fortieth St. 


CHICAGO 











College of Law 


€One of the oldest and best equipped 
schools of the Middle West. Offers a 
three year course in law subjects lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 
Also a combined course leading to the 
degrees of A. B. [or Ph. B.] and LL. B 

The location in the capital city of Iowa, 
gives the student an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the procedure of the courts, both 
state and federal, and affords excellent facilities 
for research work. The course of instruction 
has been carefully arranged— the text book, case, 
and lecture systems having been judiciously 
combined 


College of Medicine 


GOffers a course of fours years based 
on four-year high school courses. 

First two years’ work taken at 
University, where anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, chemistry and other fundamentals 
are taught. Each department has 


THE 


AN IDEAL LOCA- 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


OPEN TO B 


TION IN THECAPITAL@ MEN & WOMEN ON 


CITY OF IOWA 


EQUAL TERMS 


DRAKE 
UNIVERSITY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Established in 1881, its growth has been contin- 
More than 1850 students in attendance 
during the school year 1907-8. More than 


uous. 


100 instructors in its faculties. 
equipped buildings. 
Expenses Are Low 


Eight well 


Good library facilities. 


Students so desiring can usually Sind remunerative employment 


in the vicinity 


Fall Term opens September | 4th-1908 
Winter Term opens January 4th -1909 
Spring Term opens March 29th-1909 
Summer Term opens June | 8th-1909 


Send for announcement of department in which you are 


Address, 


interested. 


Drake University, Des Moines, lowa 


College ¢ Liberal Arts 


@ Offers courses of four years 
based upon high school courses, four 
years in extent, leading to the degree 
of A. B,, Ph.B., S.B. Courses, requir- 
ing an additional year’s work, leading 
to the corresponding Master's degree. 
Courses are also offered in combination 
with the Bible College, the Law Col- 
lege, and the Medical College. 
The system of instruction embraces a major, 
a minor, and elective subjects, thus permitting 
the student to arrange such a course as will be 
best adapted to his needs. 





Conservatory of 
Music 
The largest institution presenting 
musical iustruction in the Middle 
West. The aim is not to count 
growth by numbers of students, but 
by~ their musical equipment and 
ability to present to others that which 


they studied here. 

Courses are offered in voice, piano, 
pipe organ, violin, harmony, music 
history, piano tuning. 


thoroughly equipped laboratories. 
Last two years taken at 
Medical Building. Centrally located 
Clinical advantages unsurpassed 
Clinics in hospitals and college free dis- 


New 


College of Education 


GA school primarily for teachers. Offers 
course of four years, based upon high school 
courses four years in extent, leading to degree 
of B. Ed. The student completing the work may 
also receive the degree, A. B., Ph. B., or S. B., if 

work has been properly planned. 

Two-year courses have been arranged especially 
for those preparing to teach in small high schools, 
or in the grades, and fér primary, kindergarten, ora- 
tory, music, drawing, physical culture, and domestic 
science teachers and supervisors. 


College of the Bible 


q Offers English courses, based upon a four- 
year high school course, leading to a certifi- 
cate. Graduate course, requiring three years’ 
work, leading to the degree of B.D. Com- 
bined courses leading to degrees of A. B 
[or Ph. B.] and B. D. 
The college endeavors to make its course 
of instruction adequate to the growing de- 
mands of ministerial students. 


pensary. 
Combined courses leading to the degree of 


A. B. and M. D., or S. B. and M. D 


Drake University 
Summer School 


@ The best possible provision for instruc- 
tion of teachers in all subjects for cer- 
tificates of any grade, for credits looking 
towards advanced standing in general 
and special professional lines 

Provision for those who wish to 
begin work at any time after May 15th, 
making it possible to get three months 
instruction in certain lines. 





The chief purpose is to provide Biblical 
instruction on liberal and scientific princi- 
ples for students, irrespective of church 
relations, and at the same time furnish 
ample facilities in education for the 
Christian ministry. It seeks to encour- 
age an impartial and unbiased investiga- 
tion of the Christian scriptures. 


The University High 
School 


Classical, Scientific and Commercial courses 
for students preparing for college or the prac- 
ical affairs of life. The Commercial course 
includes a thorough drill in book-keeping 
and actual business and office practice, or in 
shorthand and typewriting, including also the 
use of the business phonograph. 
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